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A LIFE AT STAKE. 


By Leon Lewis. 
——_———_— 
CHAPTER XXXI. 
Let it not seem strange to you 
That here one strange thing more you see. 
Moore. 

Mz. WiLMER entered the presence of his impri- 
coned niece with an exultant expression on his sinister 
face and a baleful and triumphant light in his eyes. 
His disguise, which he still wore, gave him aruffianly 
look, and the young bride shrank before him and 
grew pale as she observed it and marked the glance 
he levelled upon her, realizing how much she was in 
his power, how thoroughly she was at his mercy. 
But only for a moment did she give way to natural 
weakness. She summoned back her courage and 
self-possession by one supreme effort, and took a step 
forward, confronting him. 

iy Good-morning, Adah,” he said, with a mocking 
bow, passing near the door. “ I hope you find your- 
self well this morning ?” 

She did not deign a response. 

_ “Yesterday,” remarked Mr. Wilmer, still mock- 
ingly, “it was your pleasure to treat me scornfully 
and to see me kicked ignominiously from your pre- 
sence. The wheel of fortune has turned, and this 
morning it is I who am strong and you who are 
weak!” 

“Tell me, Mr, Wilmer,” said the maiden, haughtily, 
not heeding his self-congratulations, 4“Wwhat means 
ha outrage? Why have you stolen me from my 

ome ?” 
“You ask what Ihave come to explain. But, first, 
allow me to ask if you have looked from the windows 
and observed what a desolate place this is? I 
question if in all the kingdom a more barren and 
solitary shore can be discovered. No one, except 
oceasional fishermen, ever come to this spot, and, if 
7 bese to see and speak to them, you could scarcely 
dialec Jonenelt understood, for they speak a barbarous 
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Adsh shuddered slightly, and again her relative 
smiled. 

“ With regard to this household,” he continued, “ it 
consists of but one person beside our party, and that 
person is the cousin and friend of Mrs. Barrat. So, 
appeals to her would be useless. Do you begin to 
comprehend your utter helplessness ?” 

“T see that you have laid your plans skilfully.” 

“Havel not? But some of the praise is due to 
you, my dear niece, for had you not dismissed Sir 
Hugh from your home I could never have effected 
your abduction.” 

A keen pang of regret pierced the soul of the 
young bride, and she thought of the young husband 
whose love she had rejected with a remorseful bit- 
terness. 

Banishing her thoughts of him, she said, coldly: 

“Tt is not necessary to explain to me howl hap- 
pened to be brought here. I comprehend the whole 
story perfectly. But what has been your object in 
abducting me? Do you seek revenge for your 
changed fortunes ?” 

“No, no, Adah,” andhe strove to speak carelessly, 
“JT am not so romantic as that. I own I should like 
to see you suffer for my humiliations, but I have not 
brought you here to wreak a useless revenge upon 
you. Instead, I intend that you shall enrich me from 
your overflowing stores !” 

“Enrich you? How?” 

“In the simplest way possible. You are rich and 
Iam poor. You are married and have come into 
control of your immense fortune. Your draft for any 
amonnt would be honoured at sight. But, rich as 
you are, there is one thing you lack—your liberty! 
Money without freedom to use it is worth nothing. 
So long as you are imprisoned your wealth is 
buta bitter mockery. So, I propose to make an ex- 
change with you. You shall give mea part of your 
money and I will restore your freedom!” 

Lady Chellis drew up her proud, slender figure, 
and looked at him with eyes which almost blazed in 
their haughty scorn. 

“So you have taken up the profession of bri- 
gand?” she said, with a disdainful voice and curl- 
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ing lip. “The measure of your degradation is at 
last full. I can imagine no lower depths for you to 
plunge into.” 

Mr. Wilmer scowled darkly, and moved uneasily 
under the fixed and scornful gaze of her star-like 
eyes. It seemed to him that they could pierce even 
to the bottom of his ignoble soul and spy out every 
meanness and weakness of his petty nature. But 
not a shadow of compunction troubled him. Instead, 
he was angry at his manifest degradation, and deter- 
mined to exact a larger compensation for his uncom- 
fortable position. 

“Say and think what you like, Adah,” he said, 
doggedly, “the fact remains the same; here you are, 
and here you will stay until you have paid me the 
ransom I demand !” 

“ And what may be the extent of your demands?” 

“ Half the fortune left you by your father, and your 
written promise never to molest me in any way, or 
attempt to bring me to account for this abduction, or 
any act of mine which may have displeased you ; on 
those terms I will agree to set you free and never to 
trouble you again!” 

Lady Chellis’s pure, proud face became instinct 
with royal indignation. If it were possible, her eyes 
flashed even more brilliantly and her lips curled even 
more scornfully. 

“Poor, pitiful coward!” she said, in a tone that 
fairly enraged him. “Can it be possible that the 
blood that ran through the veins of my noble father 
moves also through yours? Thank heaven you were 
not children of the same mother! Thank heaven, 
you and I are not of close kindred !” 

“ Abuse me, if you will,” said Mr. Wilmer, forc- 
ing himself to be calm. “I do not object to it—only 
in such measure as you give me scorn I shall exact 
money.” 

“Exact whatever you choose,” was the disdainful 
response. ‘You may even exact every penny 
own. But I once more repeat, Mr. Wilmer, that you 
will never receive from me one penny more than 1 
have already promised you. I will not give you one 
single farthing in ransom for my liberty. I am used 
to imprisonment.” 

¢ 
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“And I amtased to playing the jailer,” retarned | 


Mr. Wilmer, significantly. “If you for one moment 
imagine that you can be rescued from this placc 
allow me to tell you that your hopes are futile. 
have taken my precautions so well that neither Sir 
Hugh Chellis nor Captain Heddell can tra I 
would even defy a detective. And if you hope 
to escape by your own exertions, look at that 
wire covering to your windows, and remember that 
you have three jailers here to keep watch and ward 
over you.” 

“Still, I repeat, I will not pay one penny of your 
demands,” said Lady Chellis, clearly and distinctly. 
“I can stay here so long as you can find money to 
pay your assistants, and so long as you have pa- 
tience to enact the part of turnkey. ‘This is my de- 
cision.” 

“ Beware, Adah!” hissed her relative, enraged al- 
most to madness at her cool assertion. “I may be 
driven to remove you entirely from my path if you 
prove obstinate te my demands and likely to em- 
barrass me.” 

“I believe you quite capable of the worst of 
crimes,” responded Lady Chellis, very qwietly, and 
with no sign of emotion save in the vivid bit of 
scarlet that burned on either cheak, “ But, even if 
I were dead, you would not be richer than you are 
now. Ofcourse, you are awarethat Sir Hugh Chellis 
will inherit everything I owm. Thad no marriage- 
settlements.” 

“Perhaps it would be well to defer this discussion 
for a few weeks or months,” said Mr. Wilmer. “ When 
you shall have grown tired of these four walls, and 
have been goaded almost.to madness by the eternal 
sing-song of the waves on the beach, aud Jong for 
fresh air and freedom and your home, you may 
conclude to part with even more than half your 
wealth to accomplish your desires. Solitude and 
meagre diet have brought down haughty spirits be- 
fore, and they may prove efficient aids now. You 
will have no choice library here, no pigno, nor other 
musical instruments, no canvas and paint-brushes, 
and other resources with which you robbed your last 
long imprisonment of half its sting. You will not 
have your treacherous maid to keep you company, 
and will be deprived of even the faint consolation of 
using a needle. With nothimg whatever to occupy 
your hands or brain, with mothing to fill up one 
minute of the long hours between rising and retir- 
ing, with nothing to comfort and console you, it will 
not be long before you will beg me toask what 1 will 
and it shall be granted.” 

The picture he had drawn waseufiiciently gloomy 
to appal even Lady Chellis, but she did not falter in 
her determination to resist his demands. 

“T have given youmy answer,” shesaid. “ It will 
be the same ten days, ten weeks, or ten years 
hence. I defy you, Mr. Wilmer, and all the petty 
persecution your little soul can invent.” 

“ I will leave you, then,” he replied, frowning, yet 
by no means discouraged at the decided repulse he 
had received. “I shall not often intrude upon you 
to arouse your combativeness against me. When 
you shall have made up your mind to grant my 
exactions you have only to send for me.” 

He retreated a few steps towards the door, and 
then paused, as if awaiting a reply. 

Lady Chellis was tempted for an instant to appeal 
to his better feelings, and to his recollections of the 
manifold benefits he had received at the generous 
hands of her late father, but the remembrance of a 
thousand similar appeals, in her former imprison- 
ment, that had been heard with smiles and sneers. 
decided her to retain her defiant attitude towards 
him. 

Instead of replying, she quietly turned on her heel 
and ewept with haughty grace to the window, from 
which she looked out apparently absorbed in the sea 
view. 

Mr. Wilmer regarded her a moment and then mut- 
tered: : 

“A week will tame your proud spirit, my lady. 
And I am quite willing to wait.” 

With a look of self-assurance and self-confidence 
be withdrew and locked the door behind him. 

“ The secret is solved,” mused Adah, after his de- 
parture, shrugging her snowy, rounded shoulders 
above the low corsage of her evening dress, so that 
the filmy lace veiling them arose and fell like 
the crest of a wave. “Ho has stolen me like a 
brigand for the sake of demanding a ransom. He 
will, no doubt, make my captivity unpleasant, even 
almost unendurable, but it is some satisfaction that 
I shall suffer alone. Dear Aunt Dorothy will wait 
® week or a month for my return and then go home 
to Hawk’s Nest, and make her will in Hugh's favour. 
Poor Nelly! ah, she will miss me and grieve for me. 
Dear old Captain Heddell will search for me and 
conclude that, after all, perhaps I was insane and 
have drowned myself. Sir Hugh has doubtless gone 
already to the continent. It may be months before 
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he learns of my @isappearance, and) when hedloes he 
will sigh and look sad a little while over the 
mysterious fate of his mysterious bride, and believe 
himself free to marry again,” 

Her conscience reproached her for this judgment 
of Sir Hugh. His fair, frank face arose before her 
mental vision, with its earnest, pleading expression, 
and she seemed again to hear his tender, manly, 
loving tones, as they had thrilled through her ears on 
the previous day. 

“T believe he loves me better than anyone else 
ever will, if I regain my freedom,” she said, sadly. 
‘“ Perhaps there was the hand es in our 
union, and I have flung away the low Id have 
made me a queen among women for the gratification 
of a weak pride. I told him that I desiegg my hus- 
band to be a Bayard, but what could 
delicate and generous than his con 
He has those same instincts that have: 
tuated the noble and the gdod. What 
Oh, Hugh, Hugh!” > 

She leaned her proud head egaingt ¢he window, 
and her dusk looked at the sea througlia heavy 
mist,of ko lips quivered like that of « 
grieved ‘er whole heart cried egt with a wild 
pain for the love she had refused, and’ her soul sent 
up a mighty longing for the tenderness ehe had flung 
away as Ww es. : 

She seemed to with sudden intuition 
that in the bosom of Hugh Chellis beat her kim- 
dred soul, Phe un : d feelings with which 
she had regarded himaow revealed themsel vesto her 
as the dawning of a pure and tender love, such ashe 


had pleaded for, and such as@ true wife yielda toa | t 


loving husband. ' 
“Oh, Hugh, Hugh!” she criéd@, im utter misery. 
“Come to me, dear Haugh !” 
For a brief spaceahe ga to her wild 
then her sobs were stiled om she souk i 
dreary state of hopelessmess. 
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“T have flung away the diamond thigking it paste, 


like the child to whom Amt Dorothy eempared me,” 
she said, with a bitter smile, “ I deserve my present 
fate. Yet none the less fghall struggleagainst it.” 

Resolutely setting aside@ll thoughtsef her young 
husband, she began to camgider the possibilities of 
escape, less from a belief that she could effect her 
freedom than from. a desize to find r from her 
self-reproaches. She tried the nails secured 
the windews and found them immevable without any 
tools at her command. Sie pulled at therwine net- 
ting, but she might aswell have attempted to force 
her way through the stone wall beside it. 

“I can keep trying, at least,” she thought. 
“ Better to struggle vainly than to give up to com- 
plete inaction, as my jailer intends. So long as I 
can keep my hands and thoughts busy on an attempt 
to escape I can keep myself free from harrowing re- 
flections.” 

At that moment her wandering gaze was attracted 
to a woman’s figure on the beach—a tall, gaunt 
figure, clad in a scant gown and large sun-bonnet. 

She comprehended at once that she was looking at 
the owner of the house, and, as Mrs. Garson pushed 
back her bonnet and revealed her face, while stoop- 
ing to clean out her boat, Lady Chellis felt that she 
need look for neither pity nor assistance from her, even 
could she gain a hearing. 

“She has a hard face,” shethought. “ Mr. Wilmer 
knows well how to choose his confederates. I 
shall have to depend upon myself if I ever do es- 
cape.” 

Mrs. Garson soon retired into the dwelling, and for 
an hour or two the captive gazed idly upon the sea, 
forgetful of her plans of self-occupation. At the 
end of that peried the ex-governess made her, ap- 
pearance, bearing a small tray upon which were de- 
posited a plate of bread and a jug of water, flanked 
by a glass goblet. 

“ Here is your dinner, Miss Adah,” she said, set- 
ting it down upon a table near the door. “Mr. Wil- 
mer says that you are to expect the same style of 
meals until you agree to his demands.” 

With this remark she withdrew to bear to herem- 
ployer an encouraging report of the captive’s drooping 
attitude and sad demeanour. 

Lady Chellis -was effectually aroused from her 
reverie by this intrusion, Her cheeks flushed under 
the insult that had been put upon her, and she arcse 
and walked backwards and forwards several times 
before she could command her indignation sufficiently 
to think calmly. 

“Yes, I must do something,” she said to herself, 
“or I shall not be able to bear their annoyances 
calmly. I may as well try my chances of escape de- 
liberately.” 

She looked at the books, and at the various arti- 
cles of furniture, with a view to using them as levers 
against the windows, but gave up this scheme almost 
immediately. She tried the doors, but they resisted 
her strongest efforts. She then turned her atten- 
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tion to the fireplace, whieh pregentad a capacions 
opening, nearly coyered with a gay ornament formed 
of particoloured papers. 

“I have heard of people effecting their escape 
from prisons by climbing chimneys,” she said. “ 'T is 
chimney would be admirable for the purpose, but | 
should. not dare to’ venture within it. How very 
wide itis. Well, I have examined the room care 
fully, and perceive that Mr. Wilmer has chosen my 
prison well.” 

She leaned her hand upon the end of the marble 
mantelpiece, her shoulder resting against the chim 
ney, which served as an admirable background for 
her face. Her delicate, rose-hued evening-dress 
swept behind her in ample folds, and her garnitures 
of lace floated about her like a snowy cloud just 
flushed faintly with pink. Her countenance was 
pale and thoughtful, but not despairing. Her delicate 
features were instinct with spirit and resolution, ani 
her lovely mouth only expressed the sadness that 
brooded at her heart, 

Absorbed in reflection, she leaned yet more heavily 
against the broad end of the chimney. 

Suddenly, as she changed her position, assisting 
herself with one hand, she heard @ quick, sharp 
sound behind her, and felt a pressure against he: 
shoulder. 

ihe started, sprang aside, and observed that a 
i@eor in the side of the chimney had flown open. 
‘ cupboard in the wall was apparent, and slic 
could.see the spring in the door against which sli 
had unconsciously pressed with such excellent effect. 


; curiosity, as well as surprise at 

i : incident, Lady Chellis looked 
‘@aquare opening, with two shelves 
empty. The lower one supported 


‘box contains something of Mr 
the maiden. “ Itscontents may 


reflection, she took it out and 


mehogany, and was inlaid with a gold 
wreathvem the top and. another on the front. It was 
locked segmprely, and the key wasmot to be found. 
“I mayies well see whatisimside,” said Adah 
“I don’t memember ever seeing the box before, but 
it may nevertheless contain something of value wv 
me!" 


She bronght from theteble-the stout dinner-kuifo 
thet had (been left beside her loaf of bread. With 
this, she forced open the lock of the box 
and rewarded by the opéning of the lid. 

The interior was full of papers and letters, which 
she carelessly glanced at, discovering only that they 
were addressed to » Mr. Vincent Therwell, with 
whose name even she was unacquainted. She did 
not read them, assured that they related neither to 
her uncle nor herself, and was about to restore the 
casket to its hiding-place when the thickness of tle 
bottom caught her attention. 

“That looks like my little writing-desk,” sh 
thought, surveying it attentively. “My desk has a 
false bottom, and I open it. by pressing a tiny gol 
headed nail. I wonder if there is a false bottom to 
this!” 

Partly curions, and partly to pass away the time, 
she began a minute examination of the lower part ol 
the casket. She became convineed that there was a 
false bottom, and determined to find it. With a pin 
she pressed by turns upon each one of the small gold 
leaves inlaying the front of the box, and was at last re- 
warded with complete success. 

With a sudden clicking sound, a tiny drawer shot 
out. 

It contained but a single paper. 

Lady Chellis took it up and read upon the back 
the endorsement: “A compact between Sir Allyn 
Dare of Edencourt and Vincent Therwell, his late 
father’s secretary.” ‘ 

“ What a curious thing,” she murmured. “ What 
can Sir Allyn Dare have in common with the inmates 
of this lonely house by the sea? Some business 
affair, probably. I have no rightto read the paper 
I will put it back!” ¢ 

She laid it back within the secret drawor, and, in 
doing so, it fell open, révealing its contents to her 

aze. 

7 She glanced at it unavoidably, turned pale, and 
her eyes became riveted upon it, with .a startled, 
frightened expression. ' 

“I, Sir Allyn Dare,” she read, inahurried, affrighted 
whisper, unconscious that she was. uttering [0 
words she saw, “do hereby promise and agree 
to give in marriageto Vincent Therwell the hand of 
my daughter, [ide Dare, when she shall have a 
tained the age of eighteen, in consideration of this 
said’ Therwell’s silence coucerniug the crime of 
murder with which he charges me——Oh, heaven! 
exclaimed Lady Chellis. “Can this be possible? 
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Sir Allyn Dare guilty of murder? ; 
fice his daughter too to secure his own saiety. 
is horrible!” 

She read on, fascinated by her terrible discovery. 

The words seemed to burn themselves into her | 

rain. 
, “ This is a crime of which I have never dreamed,” 
she said, half aloud. “ That poor young girl, I am 
sorry for her. Her lot is harder than mine. It must 
be dreadful to be obliged to marry a man she does 
not love in order to save her father from the scaffold. 
[ see by the date that the ten years alluded to are 
past. This Therwell must be at Edencourt now, 
preparing for the marriage. Poor Ide Dare!” 

She repeated the words compassionately, her ge- 
nerous heart grieving over the sad lot of another 
even while her own life was shrouded in darkness. 

“This compact must be a wicked thing,” she said, 
after a thoughtful pause. “This Therwell must be 
as bad as Sir Allyn. I wish I could save Ilde from 
Lim. Why can I not? If this paper were destroyed, 
Ican see clearly that Therwell’s power would be 
gone. It ought to be destroyed. ilde Dare ought 
not to suffer for her father’s crime!” 

She reflected for some moments in utter silémce. 

She had always been familiar with the name of 
Sir Allyn Dare. She knew that her father had 
known and cordially esteemed the baronet. Shé re- 
called conversation she had heard in her childhood of 
“wild Allyn Dare,” before he inherited the title 
and estates of his father, and recollected having 
heard that he had not been upon good terms with 
his parent, who had been as stern and severe as he 
had been gay and thoughtless. And then herthoughts 
dwelt upon Ilde. It pained her to think of a young 
life shrouded as Ilde’s must be, of a young soul 
writhing in anguish, as her own had done. 

“Perhaps too she loves someone who loves her in 
return,” she mused, “Sir Allyn’s crime will then 
darken three lives at least. It is surely right to 
make away with this paper. I will take it to Ilde 
Dare herself and tell her to burnit. She shall re- 
ceive her freedom from my hands.” 

Her countenance glowed with her noble resolve. 
She took thé written compact, placed it in her 
bosom, and restored the box to its hiding-place, 
which she fastened securely. 

“ Providence has thrown this paper into my hands,” 
she thought, going to the window, “and if I ever 
regain my liberty I will take it to Miss Dare. 
Perhaps she is already married to Therwell, and the 
possession of this compact would not avail her. If 1 
believed I should be in time I should be tempted to 
yield to the rapacity of Mr. Wilmer. But I will 
not, for, in the event of yielding, I am not certain to 
regain my freedom until he shall have quitted the 
country. It only remains for me to wait patiently. 
If I ever do escape, I shall hasten at ouce to Eden- 
court !” 


! 
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CHAPTER XXXil. 
This is the fruit of craft: 
Like him that shoots up high, looks for the shaft, 
Aud finds it in his forehead. 
For he 
That sows in craft does reap ip jealousy. 
Middleton 

Mr. Jacos Jaspgr, the money-lender, who had so 
unconsciously assisted to bring about Sir Hugh 
Chellis’s remarkable marriage, had hastened to fol- 
low his letter to Pressilian Hall. The young vis- 
count was seated in his library, upon the day subse- 
quent to the expedition to Oakshaw, when the law- 
yer was announced. He had scarcely time to thrust 
some important papers out of sight and to rise from 
his chair, when his visitors entered his presence. 

“ Beg pardon for my intrusion, my lord,” said Mr. 
Jasper, endeavouring to subdue his sharp tones, and 
bowing repeatedly ashe cameinu. “I feared that 
my letter of the other day might have been too ab- 
rupt, and so resolved to come in person arid confer 
with you. I have been perhaps too hasty in writing 
to you, your late father having been so recently 
deceased,” 

° Pray be seated, My. Jasper,” interrupted Lord 
Tressilian, pointing toa chair. “ I was about to write 
and request you to come to the Hall. I have been 
looking over your accounts this morning, in. company 
with my late father’s confidential steward, and have 
arrived at a clear comprehension of the state of 
affairs. Shall we enter upon business at once ?” 

“If you choose, my lord,” replied the lawyer, per- 
mitting his glances to rove around the spacious 
library, aud to. dwell with particular pleasure upon 
the nulucer Of elegantly bound books and the luxuri- 
ous appuances for writing. “I would like first how- 
ever’ «sure you of iy sympathy for your lord- 
shijrs recent bereavement, and to testify from my 
ite ee » = worth and goodness of the 

unt, with- whom, for years, the 
most friendly terms.” ee teh 
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Lord Tressilian bowed gravely and. in silence. 

“I wish also to say,” continued the lawyer, coming 
to his errand at once, “ that I should be happy to be 
of service to your lordship as I have been to your 
father. I did not send in my accounts to press for 
payment, but simply to make known to your lord- 
ship the fact that your estates were not unencumbered. 
We can settle a year hence, if you prefer it, and in 
the meantime, if you would honour me with any de- 
mands for money, I should be most happy to oblige 
you. I speak thus early, my lord,” he added, with a 
business sort of smile, ‘‘ on account of the approach- 
ing races !” 

“Thanks, Mr. Jasper,” returned Lord Tressilian, 
quietly, “ but I do not indulge in betting or gambling!” 

A shadow crossed the lawyer’s face, but he said, 
with forced pleasantry : 

“Well, perhaps you are wise in refraining, my 
lord. Itis a dangerous habit to bet largely. But, 
possibly, you have inherited your late father’s pas- 
sion for speculating. His lordship invested con- 
siderable sums in mines, railways, and foreign 
stoeks.” 

“T have no taste in that direction,” replied Lord 
Tressilian. “Iam content with what I have and do 
not seek to enlarge my income. I prefer to settle 
your accounts at once, or as soon as [ shall be able 
to do so.” 

Mr. Jasper again bowed, but this time very 
formally. He had expected to establish himself on a 
friendly footing with the young viscount, and it was 
scarcely agreeable to be paid and dismissed like a 
tradesman who was no longerin favour. He had 
hoped to ingratiate himself in the young lord’s con- 
fidence, and he had even indulged anticipations of 
becoming his legal adviser, and obtaining control of 
his estates. 

It was scarcely to be wondered at then that he felt 
piqued and chagrined at Lord Tressilian’s evident 
ability to look after his own affairs, and that he 
relinguished the offers he had come prepared to 
make. 

“We will then proceed to business, my lord,” he 
said, concealing the annoyance he felt. “Shall we 
look over the accounts together ?” 

“When I shall have summoned my bailiff. He is 
wellacquainted with all my late father’s affairs.” 

Lord Tressilian touched the bell as he spoke, and 
directed the servant who entered to summon the land- 
steward. That personage made his appearance a 
moment after, greeted Mr. Jasper, whom he had 
known before, and then took a seat at the open desk, 
in obedience to the behest of his employer. 

The business was immediately commenced. The 
package of accounts was examined minutely yet ex- 
peditiously, and the sum-total of indebtedness was in 
due time discovered. To say that Lord Tressilian 
was startled at the amount would be to speak but 
truly, but he concealed his surprise from the lawyer, 
and said, calmly ; 

“T was not aware that the sum was so large, Mr. 
Jasper, aud shall require a little time for its pay- 
ment.” 

“How much time, my lord?” 

“ Suppose I pay youa certain portion of the amount 
with interest every year for three years—the third 
year the entire remainder of the debt to be paid? I 
can do that easily, but to do otherwise would subject 
me to considerable inconvenience.” 

The lawyer hesitated. He knew that he could 
press for the immediate settlement of the debt, and 
he was strongly inclined to do so, since the viscount 
was not likely to throw any more profits in his way. 

“TI should like a little time for reflection, my 
lord,” he said. “In fact, I wish to consult with a 
friend whom I left at the village inn. If you will 
permit me to call again this afternoon, I will give 
you my decision.” * 

Lord ‘Tressilian acquiesced in this arrangement. 
He arose with his guest, offered him his hospiialities, 
which were declined, and remained standing until 
the lawyer had withdrawn. 

When the door had closed behind him he résumed 
his seat and drew from his desk the papers he had 
thrown aside at Mr. Jasper’s entrance. These he 
submitted, with a smile, to his bailiff. 

“Read them,” he said. “Even if Mr. Jasper 
presses for immediate payment, I have no cause for 
despondency. You see that my father’s:speculations 
in those Welsh mines are likely to turn out well 
after all. The agent says that he will telegraph im- 
mediately if the new vein for which they are look- 
ing be discovered.” 

While Lord Tressilian and his steward were thus 
engaged Mr. Jasper took his way along the 


road towards the village, swiuging his walking 
stick as he went, and thinking intently. His 
gaze dwelt appreciatively upon the kindred estates 
of Tressilian and Dare, and as he came within view 
of Edencourt he permitted his thoughts to wander 
to its owner and its immense value. 





“An Eden indeed,” he mused, pausing after he 
passed the mansion: and leaning meditatively upon 
the park-railing, while his keen eyes sought out the 
spotted deer that browsed contentedly in the mia- 
gled sunshine and shade. “I sbould like to have 
business relations with Sir Allyn Dare. He used 
to borrow money, they say, in his wild days. Pity 
he hasn't got a son.” 

His reflections were here broken in upon by the 
sound of horse’s hoofs on the road, and turning, h+ 
beheld Therwell cantering leisurely along, coming 
from the direction of the village. 

A look of recognition instantly lighted up his 
face. : 

He stepped forward, attracting Therwell’s at 
tention, and had the satisfaction of being recognized 
in turn. 

“Mr. Jasper, I believe,” said Sir Allyn's enemy, 
reining in his horse. " 

“The same. And you are Mr. Therwell, Sir 
Allyn Dare’s secretary,’ responded the lawyer 
observing the superb steed bestrode by Therwell. “| 
used to lend you money in the old days, you re- 
member.” 

“Yes, I remember, and a hard bargain you always 
drove, Jasper,” said the ex-secretary, with a slight 


laugh. “ But lam no longer a poor secretary, nor 
in Sir Allyn’s employ. It was his father whom | 
served.” 


“Fortune smiles then now, I suppose?” observed 
the lawyer, beginning to think that an acquaintance 
with Therwell might be desirable. 

“Well, yes,” was the careless response; “if her 
smiles bring wealth, ease and luxury, then she 
does smile upon me. I might say she actually 
laughs, for I am about to marry the loveliest young 
lady in the world—a creature as bright and spirited 
as a wild fawn and as beautiful as—as a long bank 
account. I referto Miss Dare, the future owner of 
Edencourt.” 

The lawyer’s eyes widened to their utmost extent 
and brightened in proportion. 

“Ts it possible?” he asked, almost incredulously, 
glancing first at the large and fair estate spread 
around him and then at the rotund figure and round, 
smooth face of the expectant bridegroom. “Some 
people are born for luck, Mr. Therwell. I suppose 
it’s @ genuine love-match. Miss Dare is doubtless 
a romantic young lady who despises the usual routine 
of marriage, and chooses her late grandfather's 
secretary in preference to titled gentlemen ?” 

Therwell stroked his chin complacently. 

“T flatter myself,” he said, “that the match is not 
so incongruous. I am here now for the marriage.” 

“Indeed, if you should require more money than 
you may have at command [ should be happy to 
honour any drafts,” said the lawyer, obsequiously. 

“You are very good, but Sir Allyn would feel 
hart if Lapplied to anyone but him. Besides, I have 
a fortune of my own, Mr. Jasper.” 

The lawyer professed himself rejoiced to hear it, 
but with such an euvious look yhat Therwell could 
not resist smiling. 

“You are at your old business yet,” said the 
horseman, stroking the long mane of his steed 
“What are you at Edenville for?” 

The money-lender inclined his head in the direc- 
tion of Tressilian Hall. 

“To lend the viscount money ?” 

“No, to see him about his father’s debts. The 
old lord owed me a considerable amount, and tlie 
young one has to pay it. It will come hard, | fancy.” 

Therwell’s indifferent expression gave instantly 
to an earnest look. 

“ Has he paid you?” he asked. 

“No,” replied the lawyer. “He wants time 
Says he can pay me all within three years, but it 
will inconvenience him now. I imagine it will, and 
pretty seriously too. ‘old him I'd see about it 
Fact is, 1 haven't quite made up my mind what to 
do.” 

Therwell looked thoughtful, and a strange gleam 
shot from his usually dull eyes. 

Since the previous day he had conceived a strong 
hatred for Lord Tressilian, He had grown to re- 
gard Ide Dare as his peculiar property and to feel 
towards her a selfish sort of affection. He began 
to exult in her beauty and her spirit, and to look 
jealously upon all who won her smiles. At first he 
had anticipated no dauger from her interviews with 
the young viscount, but since the visit to Oakshaw, 
and since she had left him behind in the return to 
Edencourt, he had nourished a bitter anger against 
Lord Tressilian, who had witnessed his discomtiture 
aud probably exulted in it. He had had his eyes 
opened suddenly to the fact that Lord Tressiliau was 
younger and handsomer than he, and better fitted in 
all manly attractions to win a lady's heart. He had 
also discovered that Lide loved Lord Tressilian, and 
that she was loved in return with an ardent, tender, 





unselfish passion, such as he could never feel. 
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In short, Therwell, while doubting nothing of his 
power to compel the marriage, was yet miserably 
jealous of his rival. The desiré to injure him was 
strong within his heart, and he rejoiced at the oppor- 
tunity that fate had thrown in his way. After a brief 
seli-communion he said : 

“TI should advise you to press your claims at 
once, Mr. Jasper. Or stay, why not transfer them 
tome? I will pay you handsomely for them.” 

The lawyer looked keenly at the ex-secretary, 
but his glances might as well have fallen upon stone. 
Therwell’s countenance was impassive, and his eyes 
had in them nothing except an expression of eager- 
ness. 

“T suppose you don’t like his lordship ?” 

“T am not fond of him, Mr. Jasper. But what do 
you say to my proposal? Is it yes or no?” 

For answer the money-lender drew from his 
pocket a slip of paper upon which was inscribed the 
sum of Lord Tressilian’s indebtedness. 

Instead of being overcome at the amount, Ther- 
well’s eyes sparkled with pleasure. He saw that 
the immediate disbursement of such a sum might 
embarrass even Viscount Tressilian, and he became 
more than ever eager to take the claim upon him- 
self. 

“T will give you a cheque for the amount, Mr 
Jasper,” he said, with feigned carelessness, “if you 
will make over to me all the papers and notes that 
belong to the case, and all the late viscount’s acknow- 
ledgments, with the necessary papers to prove the 
transfer.” 

Mr. Jasper appeared to reflect. He was annoyed 
at the result of his interview with Lord Tressilian, 
and had no hopes of ever obtaining anything from him. 
He compared Therwell’s offer with that of the young 
viscount’s, and speedily made up his mind to close 
with the former. 

“T will oblige you with pleasure, Mr. Therwell,” 
he said. “If you will accompany me to the village 
the business can be arranged without delay.” 

The ex-secretary, concealing his delight, imme- 
liately turned his horse’s head towards Edenville, 
and they set out for the village inn. Upon the way 
they conversed with considerable freedom, and deve- 
loped kindred sentiments, although Therwell was as 
xuarded and cautious in his speech as usual. 

Arrived at the village they stopped at the Dare 
Ayms, and soon after proceeded to the office of the 

ly attorney Edenville afforded. Here the papers 
were gone over, the necessary documents made out, 
‘ad the Tressilian claims were transferred to Ther- 
well, he giving a cheque in payment. The business 
concluded, the two returned to the inn to dine to- 
gether, and Hoadley took care to treat his confede- 
rate with the servility and obsequiousness he deemed 
yutwardly due to the future master of Edencourt. 

After dinner Mr. Jasper hastened back to town, 
aud Therwell set out for Tressilian Hall. 

He had scarcely quitted the high street and 
emerged “pon the country road when he observed a 
horseman galloping along before him in the same 
lirection he was taking. The horseman was well 
mounted, and some distance in advance. The dis- 
tance was diminished as they neared the Tressilian 
estate, and when Therwell approached the lodge- 
gates they were flung open.for the horseman he had 
been regarding, and then closed behind him. 

The next moment Therwell was granted admit- 
ance. 

He rode swiftly up the lime-shaded avenue to the 
irecian portico, dismounted, and knocked at the 


loor 

A servant answered his summons 

“T wish to see Lord Tre 
iously. 

“ My lord is engaged with a gentleman who has 
just come from London,” was the reply. “If you 
will enter, sir, I will give my lord your name.” 

Cherwell gave the servant a card upon which his 

ame was inscribed, and was ushered into the draw 
s-room. He was impatient to behold the humilia- 
ion of his rival, and walked about the floor, his 
hands upon the precious documents that proved 
he indebtedness of the late viscount and his claims 
Lo possess the money for it. 

‘No mercy,” he whispered to himself. “I shall 

ce to hear the youngster tell me that he can’t pay 
under three years! I won't grant him more than 
three days. He will have to mortgage some of his 
farms, sell some lands, or resort to borrowing. Sir 
Allyn can’t lend him a penny. I begin to feel repaid 
for the annoyance I endured yesterday. ‘My lord’ 
shall pay dearly for his night ride to Oakshaw with 
iide Dare, and she shall suffer too for daring to love 
him!” 

Vith such thoughts as these he awaited the vis- 
count's coming. 

The minutes passed, and still he was left alone. 
The servant returned to say that his lordship would 
soon see him, and then left him to himself. It was 


he said, impe- 
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a full half-hour before he was disturbed again, and 
during that time he chafed, fumed, and nursed his 
jealous wrath against the viscount, and delighted 
himself with anticipations of the ruin and dismay he 
would bring upon him. 

But when at last he heard a step in the hall he be- 
came himself again, smooth, pleasant, and smiling. 

He had scarcely composed his features when Lord 
Tressilian made his appearance. 

He came in with a faint look of surprise on his 
face, but he was perfectly courteous, though very 
cold, in his greeting. He looked as though he had 
just received pleasant news, for his eyes were full of 
pleasure, and his manner indicated a sense of relief 
from some pressing care. 

“To what am I indebted for this visit ?” he asked. 

“ To business simply,” responded Therwell, in his 
soft, bland tones, which those who knew him best 
liked least. “Allow me to come to the point at 
once, my lord. You have received a visit to-day 
from Mr. Jacob Jasper; of London.” 

Lord Tressilian, somewhat wonderingly, replied in 
the affirmative. 

“Your late father was heavily indebted to Mr. 
Jasper for borrowed moneys,” said the visitor. 

“That, I believe, is a fact that concerns only Mr. 
Jasper and myself,” returned the viscount, coldly and 
haughtily. “ It is also a matter which I do not choose 
to discuss with anyone but Mr. Jasper himself. 
Allow me to question the good taste that prompts 
your conduct and to end our interview.” 

“ Not so fast, Lord Tressilian,” exclaimed Ther- 
well, smiling with gratification at the part before 
him ‘I have authority to act in this matter.” 

“T fail to recognize it,” was the quiet response. 
“Tf Mr. Jasper has made you his representative he 
will have te withdraw his authority from you.” 

“I see you do not yet comprehend,” and Therwell’s 
eyes glowed, and it required an effort to preserve his 
impassive expression. “ You have had the ill-for- 
tune to cross my path, Lord Tressilian, and I never 
forgive atvone who attempts to thwart me. You 
have had the audacity to lift your eyes and hopes to 
my betrothed wife——” 

“ Stop! You must not speak of Miss Dare by that 
name to me!” exclaimed the viscount, with flashing 
eyes. “Ido not recognize your claims upon her, and 
the marriage shall never take place—never!” 

“ You will prevent it, perhaps,” sneered Therwell. 
“ You had better bestow some of that overflowing 
enthusiasm upon your pecuniary affairs. To come to 
the point : Mr. Jasper lent your father large sums of 
money to invest in Welsh mines and foreign railways, 
andso0 on. You asked for three years to pay the 
debt in. Itis my pleasure to inform your lordship 
that I have seen Mr. Jasper and purchased from him 
the entire debt. Here are the documents to prove 
my assertion. And I want the money within three 
days !” 

He waited to hear pleadings for an extension of 
time, and looked at Tressilian, expecting to see him 
grow pale and faint. Instead, he was astonished to 
see him smile quietly, and hear him ask to see the 
deed of transfer. 

He exhibited it at once. 

“T suppose that is perfectly legal,” said the young 
viscount, returning it. 

“You will find so to your cost, if you attempt to 
evade the payment,” replied Therwell, surprised into 
roughness. “I said I must have my money within 
three days, and I will not wait one hour ienger !” 

The smile deepened cn Lord Tressilian’s face: he 
stepped to the door of the corridor, and called soae- 
one. His summons was answered by a small, dapper 
individual, who carried under one arm a bulky port- 
folio, whom Therwell believed to be the horse- 
man who had preceded him to the Hall. 

“Mr. Thompson. my business agent—Mr. Ther- 
well,” gaid the viscount, briefly. 

The two men exchanged formal bows. 

“ Mr. Thompson has just arrived from town,” said 
Lord Tressilian, with a tinge of triumph in his tones. 
“ He was my father’s business adviser, and counselled 
those investments to which you have alluded, Mr. 
Therwell. He has come here to say that the Welsh 
mines have turned out satisfactorily after all, a new 
vein having just been struck, and he has sold out my 
stock at a great advance upon their original price. In 
fact, the money is already placed to my credit in 
the bank. So I shall not be obliged to ask even three 
days in which to pay you !” 

Therwell’s face lost itscolour and its delighted 
expression altogether. A look of anger and bitter 
disappointment gathered in his eyes, and his lips 
fairly trembled with suppressed rage. 

“ Assoon asl receive from Mr. Jasper confirmation 
of this deed of transfer,” continued the viscount, 
coolly, ‘ your demands shall be paid to the uttermost 
farthing. Allow me to bid you good-morning !” 

The discomfited visitor took his leavo without a 
word, his blaudness and softness having utterly de- 





serted him. His host followed him to the door, and 
said at parfing: 

“Accept this little check upon your plans, Mr. 
Therwell, as a sign and intimation also of the frus- 
tration of your schemes with regard to Miss Dare. 
For,.as sure as I live, Ilde Dare shall never become 
your wife !” 

With these words ringing inhis ears, and his heart 
swelling with intense wrath, Therwell mounted and 
rode towards Edencourt. 

(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


One of the granite columns which are hereafter to 
ornament the east and west ends of every pier of 
Blackfriars Bridge has already been delivered at the 
works, and two more are expected shortly. They are 
splendid specimens of granite work. 

CasTING IN Woop.—A new and very curious in- 
vention has. been made at Bonn—viz., the art of 
casting in wood. The material becomes hard without 
any addition of imgredients, and so hard that it is 
capable of being polished. 

LarcB MetTgor.—A correspondent from Edin- 
burgh writes: ‘A meteor of unusual size and bril- 
liancy, and which, asfar as I have seen, has not been 
noticed in any of the papers, was visible on the night 
of the 3rd ult., about ten o’cleck. I was passing 
up the. centre Meadow Walk when asudden radiance 
drew the attention of myself and friends to the phe- 
nomenon. It presented the appearance of a large 
ball of fire of a beautiful vivid blue, and was fol- 
lowed bya streaming fiery tail. The meteor ap 
peared to rise in the south, and travelled slowly ina 
northerly direction across the whole sky. Midway 
in its career it visibly paused, and seemed fading 
away, but immediately after resumed its course 
with increased brilliancy.” 


Ratiways 1n Russta.—A great line from Mos- 
cow to Toula, Orel, Koarsk, and Kiew is being con- 
structed at present at the charge of the State, which 
has let the works to private contractors. The first 
section from Moscow to Serponkhoff was opened in 
November, 1866, the length being ninety versts. The 
second section from Serponkhoff to Toula is now on 
the point of being opened for traffic. Between Toula 
and Orel the works are now in a very advanced state, 
and the administration hopes to complete the line to 
Orel in the course of 1868. Surveys are being made 
of a line which would unite Orel to the Witepsk, 
Dunaburg, and Riga line. Riga would by this means 
be placed in direct communication with districts 
which now dispose of their products with difficulty. 


‘The Russian government appears‘to be now fully 


alive to the importance of establishing railways 
throughout the vast dominions of the Czar. 


Our Prospects.—We foresee the day when every- 
thing will be done by electricity. Clerks of the 
Houses of Lords and Commons will be telegraph 
clerks. Debates will be wired, and each telegraph 
desk will be a kind of alphabetical piano on which 
the speeches will be played, and by this means the 
charms of oratory will be intensified, and an instruct- 
ive amusemeat will be provided for the Strangers’ 
Gallery. The telegraph clerks will have to attend 
in place of the members, and every member will 
have his own private telegraph piano, except in cases 
of coalition. The sovereign of # hundred years hence 
will never open the house in person, but send his 
boots. Thejournals will contain all the news of the 
following day, and cheap evening papers will strugg]« 
to get two days ahead of them. Naval and military 
success will depend entirely upon respective. elec- 
trical resources ; and if nations ever should come to 
blows, the blows will be given in the air, for by that 
time we shall have balloons fitted with iron turrets and 
huge guns on swivels. 

Tue New Stone.—Mr. Ransome has made many 
grindstones by his process, and they have been found 
to be of a perfectly uniform quality, as might be ex- 
pected from the very nature of their manufacture. 
Those first made were found however to wear rather 
faster than ordinary stones, but this has been reme- 
died by increasing the proportion of silicate of soda 
mixed with the sand and by exhausting the air from 
below the moulded mass when the chloride of cal 
cium is poured on, the stone being thus made of a 
much harder quality. Mr. Ransome is now employing 
hydraulic pressure for moulding certain classes of 
stone-work, especially thin stone plates of diaper- 
work for church decorations, and which are, of course, 
applicable to wall-decorati -n generally. These stones, 
about 11 in. by 15 in., and resembling tiles, are very 
rapidly and accurately moulded under the hydraulic 
press, and are thus rendered very hard and strong. 
We believe that about 6,000 square feet of these dis- 
per-work stones are now being made at the works at 
East Greenwich. 
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SWEET ROSES YANGLED. 
sepa eae 
CHAPTER XLV. 


Mrs. MARKLAND was a&till avery handsome woman 
in spite of her‘ forty-five years. Tall and command- 
ing in person, with features cast in the same mould 
as those of her gon. From her also had Fenton in- 
herited his abundant light hair, and that of his 
mother was still as bright and soft as in her youth. 
The colour of the eyes was the same in both, though 
those of the young man were more animated and less 
expressive of pride than those of his mother. 

She wore a heavy steel-gray silk, trimmed with 
black, with a filmy lace collar fastened with a pin, 
in which was set the miniature of her last husband 
set around with pearls. She had made her toilet 
in the expectation that her son would arrive before 
the day was over, and had taken as much pains to 
impress him with her stately beauty as though he 
had been a stranger. 

As Fenton looked into her haughty face and saw 
the play of her lips he felt the old spell coming back 
upon him, and he knew beforehand that he should be 
moulded by his mother to any course she willed him 
to take. She quietly said: 

“Tam most happy to welcome you to my house 
again, my son, but I have the sad mortification of 
fearing that you come to it unwillingly; that the news 
ef my recent illness alone recalled you to the society 
of your mother and sisters. But that conviction shall 
make no difference in my treatment of you, for you 
are not any less the hope of my heart and the pride of 
my life than you were in your boyhood, Godfrey. 
You are handsomer than ever, though you are look- 
ing fatigued and unhappy.” 

_ “Dear mother, don’t reproach me with the last 
in the first moment of meeting. I have withheld 
nothing from you. My heart has been laid open to 
your inspection before I came hither, and I do hope 
that you will exercise some forbearance towards me. 
: am glad to be at home again, though I confess that 

most unwillingly obeyed the summons that tore me 
from the one who is dearest to me in life.” 

Dearest? Yes, I suppose the fondest mother 
must yield her claim to the warmest place in the 
heart of her son, éven when he woos a wife with- 
out her permission. But not another word of this 
before the children. When we are alone we can fully 
discuss the last insane letter you sent me, for I be- 


lieve that nothing short of madness could have dic- 
tated it.” 























[MRS. MARKLAND IS IMMOVABLE. | 


Fenton yielded passively to her imperious com- 
mand, as he always did when he was under the mag- 
netic influence of her presence. They sat down to- 
gether in her luxuriously furnished chamber, and 
talked over the incidents of his journey, while the 
two girls listened with absorbing interest, both fully 
impressed with the conviction that their brother was 
the most elegant and delightful man the world could 
boast of. They had been brought up to makea 
sort of household divinity of their mother’s eldest- 
born; and the affectionate petting he lavished on 
them had won the warmest affection of their young 
hearts. 

As the last rays of the evening sunshine were fad- 
ing from the landscape Fenton took up his hat and, 
rising, said : 

“I must go out before dinner.” 

“ Yes, it will be best for you to go now, for, when 
dinner is over, 1 have much to say to you that is im- 
— as to your future welfare,” said Mrs. Mark- 

and, significantly. 

Fenton coloured, bit his lip, and, followed by his 
sisters, left the room. 

“We will go with you,” said Dora, taking up her 
straw hat as she passed through the hall. Jenny 
tied a veil over her head, and the three went out 
together. 

A quarter of a mile distant was a double row of 
farm cottages shaded by trees, with a wide street be- 
tween them and small gardens for vegetables in the 
rear. 

The labourers crowded around him, and, as Dora 
had said, made much of him by calling down bless- 
ings on his handsome face and predicting all 
manner of good fortune for him in the future. He 
had known them all from boyhood, and not one of 
them could recall a harsh or unkind act of his in 
which they were concerned ; therefore they all loved 
him. ? 

Fenton was really glad to meet his friends again, 
and he returned to the house in better spirits and 
fortified for the formidable interview thai he knew 
awaited him. 

He found his mother in the dining-room with a 
brilliant array of china and silver before her, for she 
had set forth the best her house contained in honour 
of her son’s arrival. 

The dinner was delicately and deliciously cooked, 
and Fenton saw that his favourite dishes had not been 
forgotten. But he had little appetite in spite of the 
drive he had taken ; he amused himself with teazing 
his sisters till the meal was over. 

When they arose from the table Mrs. Markland led 








the way to the library, whither they were followed 
by Dora and Jenny. 

Fenton tried to put off the evil hour by detaining 
them to ask questions concerning their studies ; 
and he learned that they attended a private school, 
where an accomplished governess was employed. He 
listened with pretended interest to many anecdotes 
about Miss King’s management of her pupils; but 
at length Mrs. Markland put an end to this by 
saying: 

“It is eight o'clock, children; go to your room and 
prepare your lessons for to-morrow. I wish to talk 
with your brother in private, but on Saturday you 
shall have him all to yourselves.” 

“Oh, mamma,” pouted Jenny, “I thought when 
Godfrey came that we were to have a holiday. We 
have but one more day to go to school this week, 
and I think you might excuse us from lessons to- 
night !” 

Mrs. Markland coldly replied : 

“ You know that I never excuse you for any cause 
but illness. Go now, my dears, and attend to your 
duties. They must not be neglected when it is pos- 
sible to perform them. You would gain nothing by 
doing so now, for your brother will not be at home 
to-morrow. I have accepted an invitation for him to 
dine at Silvermere, and you know it is against my 
rules to permit you to go to dinner parties.” 

The tone of her voice admitted of no remonstrance, 
and the reluctant children arose, kissed their mother 
as was their habit on retiring, caressed their brother 
tenderly, and retired, attended by a girl who had been 
summoned to take charge of them. 

The door closed, and Fenton hastened to say some- 
thing that should for a few moments defer the attack 
he knew his mother was meditating. 

“Dora is growing into a lovely woman, mother. 
You will soon have a daughter to present to society 
as a belle.” 

“Yes, she is pretty, but too small and dark to be 
brilliant. Jenny will eclipse her, and I am glad of 
the difference in their ages, as it will give the eldor 
one a chance to settle in life before the younger is 
brought forward.” 

“T hardly agree with you. Dark women are more 
to my taste than fair ones, and I think Doraacharm- 
ing brunette.” 

“I am sorry to hear that your taste inclines that 
way,” replied Mrs. Markland, drily. “I wonder, 
too, that it should, considering that the girl you are 
bound to make your wife is as fair as a lily, and, 
what is better, as pure and sweet as one too.” 

The battle had begun in earnest now he knew, and 
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Fenton would not show the white feather in the first | as the protector of his family and the head of his 


onslaught. He therefore steadily replied : 

“TI do not consider myself bound by a promise I 
never made. I will not affect to misunderstar 
mother; but. I thought that by this time you under- 
stood how impossible it is for me to ratify the con- 
tract you and Mr. Hastings made for Opal and my- 
self. She cares nothing for me, and you know that 
I love another with all the strength of my heart.” 

“T have heard such men as you talk in the santé 
way before, Godfrey; yet they ultimately came’ to 
their senses, and did what their interests,.te+ 
quired. Yours are bound up with this me@Priage, 
and I will not listen to anything that -mmilitates 
against it.” 

Her tone was cold and imperative, and Ber yo 
were defiant and masterful. Mrs. Matkiwad ‘ 
sure’tlist she was mistress of the field, and shwfully 
intended té @Ompel the rebel to capitulate oaeRowh 
terms. 


Fenton patéiotiately cried out : 
“ Mother, mother, do not say that, for! shedld be 


a wretch—s Weed and dishonoured mat—if P@euld] 


ask Opal Hastiags to be my wife whe my Whole 
heart is devote to another. I caunot—I dat® not 
do it” 

Hie mother @itinfully asked : 

“ And that @i@r—who is she—what ® ste 
that you'should pré#ume to ask me to réceit@ Heras 
my daugliter in place of the cliitming: girl Pliave 
always intended you to marry? H@&shé@wealth With 
which to endow you? for I assur® You that you will 
get nothing from me, absolutely nothtiag,.if You per- 
sist in thie folly.” 

“She has‘Peauty, youth, loveliness of heart and 
mind, but, ae! ber hopes of fortune #te Blasted. 
Oh, mother, Tez Lopes is eVerything to me! I 
desire her for my @Wn above every othr @arthly 
gift. I neverPhought to love anyone as Move her, 
and without Ber ¢ fp the fair proititve of’ 
my life will be" Bighted. Recall your cfuel Words, 
for E cannot bear them. I cannot give Inez ap—* 
cannot—I cannot—and, besides, I am bound in hoiit 
to her.” 

Mrs. Markland was unmoved by this passionate 
outbreak. She coldly replied: 

“Your sense of honour must be very peculiar. 
What right had you, in your position, to entangle 
yourself with this young lady? Did you not fully 
understand that you were not free to ask her to be- 
come your wife? Listen tome, Godfrey. My heart 
has for years been set on this match between you 
and Opal. I love her almost as if she were my own 
daughter, and when you have been with her a short 
time you will feel the witchery she exercises over 
all who approach her. You must break with Miss 
Lopez; lay the blame on me if you will, and she 
cannot ask you to ruin your prospects by disobeying 
the mother on whom you are dependant. I wish you 
to understand fully that I will do nothing for you if 
you thwart me in this. I will withdraw yonr allow- 
ance, and leave you to fight your own battle with 
the world as you best can. I shall lose my son; 
but he will lose all that he might have claimed had 
he shown that deference to my wishes which I con- 
sider my due.” 

Fenton arose and paced the floor in uncontrollable 
excitement. 

He at length paused, turned his pallid face to- 
wards her, and cried, in tones of anguish : 

“You will drive me wild, madam. 1 eame to you 
in the hope that you would hear what I had to sayin 
a different spirit; but you goad me beyond endur- 
ance; you threaten, in place of consoling me, when, 
heaven knows, I need it so much. If you knew, if 
you could be made to understand what my betrothed 
is to me, you would shrink from asking me to give 
her up. I may dosomething dreadful in my despera- 
tion if you treat me thus.” 

In a more gentle tone Mrs. Markland replied: 

“It is to save you from ruin that I am firm, my 
son. Do you suppose that I would wound you by 
using such threats if I did not clearly see that you 
are ready to rush into a@ position for which you are 
entirely unfitted? What could you do towards main- 
taining a wife? ‘You have talent, it is true; but it 
has been directed into no channel that could secure 
independence through your own exertions. You 
have expensive tastes, a fastidious shrinking from 
trade, or indeed from labour of any kind. Then what 
prospect would you have before you in taking a 
dowerless bride to your bosom? It will never do, 
Godfrey. Miss Lopez may bean angel; I am willing 
to concede every perfection to her; but she is no 
fitting mate for you. If I could be wrought on to 
consent to your union with her, in five years from 
its date you would both have cause to wish that you 
had never seen each other.” 

“Ido not believe it! Inez would be the blessing 
of my life; she would make me a noble and true 


| h 


d you, | periment if you elect to do so. 





man, capable of filling the position every man should 


ee remind 


ouse.” 

“If she can accomplish that, you may try the ex- 
But if you do, re- 
member that you are never to look to me for any- 
thing. I will otherwise dispose of what I have 
hoarded for you; I will throw you utterly on your 
own resources, and try and forget the ingrate who 
bas.returned all my care, all my fondness, by dis-, 
appdinting the wish that lies nearest my heart.” 

Shit leaned back on her seat, pale and defiant, amd 
Fénton bitterly said: 
“IT would to heaven that I had a trade, profession, 


WAnything, to enable me to make my own way ip 


I could work for Inez; I should be happy im 
deitg soif I only knew how. But theaccursed idle 
mes§ a which I have been reared places me at : 
Meréyj@nd enables you to grind me to the dist 
Wien You see the result of what you are mw 
doit you may then lear to think that it had 
bei better to have allowed me to find my happiti 
in tiiy own way.” : 

His mother barkened to the last words witht 
feeling of trinmph, for they i ‘that the 
fortress wes about to strike its colours. 


She understood that he dare not face the future} w 
With no hand to sustain, no reserve to fall bAUK upon. | 


After a few moments’ reflection she y sid: 

“T am only doing my duty by you frey. I 
must save you from yo for you @f@ hot now in 
& state toj cotrectly of what Will be best for 
your fature Insane aeyou seet'to ut 
this young girl, I believe tat she i@ tot theory 
One with whom you Have ree ome violently 
enamoured sities wert front Mr. Jolin 
Wallis told meet w flirtation — music-teavher 
to a ‘Ould be in earnest 

Wi pork. mae warmth : 

“Wallis was well employed 
asthat,ma’'am. There 


and gay, att: 


ied mie OF Opal. I paid her ntore 
perhaps, but I was never } & 


than I should have 
seriously in love with her.” 

“ Ah! then the attraction was her resemblance to 
Opal. That proves that you cared something for 
her before this last madness attacked you. God- 
frey, I know you better than you do yourself. 
You are a general admirer of women, and you could 
no more be constant to one than your father could 
before you. He flirted with every pretty girl that 
fell in his way, even-after he was a married man; 
but he was kind and generous to me, as you will be 
to Opal when she is your wife; and she, like me, 
will learn to tolerate this fault in your nature.” 

By this time Fenton's excitement had nearly worn 
itself out, and he sat down moody, but no longer de- 
fiant. 

He felt that he was conquered, but he would utter 
no word to assure his antagonist of the victory she 
had won. 

To marry Inez without the consent of Mrs. Mark- 
land was to him impossible ; and every line of her 
face, every inflexion of her voice assured him that 
she was as firm as adamant as to the course he must 
pursue if he would preserve her favour. 

After a long pause, which his mother would not 
break, Fenton said: 

“ This discussion cando no good. We only annoy 
and irritate each other without any result. I will 
consider what you have said, and 1 promise to take 
no decisive step without informing you beforehand. 
That is all can do. I must review my own posi- 
tion and make up my mind to—to—what shall be my 
future course.” 

“ Very well, that will be best. You know me well 
enough to comprehend that I never recede from 
what I have once said. I will not thrust Opal upon 
you; that will not be necessary. You must ‘inevit- 
ably see a great deal of her, and I do not despair of 
seeing you as much charmed with her as you profess 
to be with your latest inamorata. You have not 
come home a day too soon for your own interests, 
for Guy has been devoting himself to her of late ina 
way that has greatly displeased me. I spoke with him 
on the subject, and he took such offence at my words 
that he has left my house and has been staying with 
his sister for the last month. He ad the cool imper- 
tinence to tell me that you had found mietal 
more attractive than your promised bride, and also 
to say that you would briug me @ gipsy daughter- 
in-law, with such # dower as would reconcile me 
to the match. From what you lately said it 
seems that Miss Lopez has lost her fortune, but I 
assure you, if she were in possession of a million, 
my Opposition to the match would be the same. I 
have long ago settled it that you shall marry Opal, 
and with my consent no other shall ever become 
your wife. Think over what I have said, and make 
up your mind, as I know you will, to act in this 





matter as every interest of your life requires you to 
do. Only give Opal a fair chance to win your heart, 
and I know she must succeed. Good-night, my son; 
do not bear malice towards me because I am so firm 
in withholding you from the gulf of poverty ani 
obscurity in which you ate so ready to plung 
No woman is worth the sacrifice of a man’s pros 
pects, however lovely and fascinating she may be.” 

Mrs. Markland held out her hand,and Fenton fe! 
oa y take it in hisown. She came near 
to'him, bent forward, kissed him on the forehead 
ea@eaid: 


*Are you 80 angry with me that you refuse t 
give me your usual good-night salute? I love you, 
Godfrey, better than any living creature, and I on! 
+ os for Na good. Remeniber that, and do no 
thiti@ that will force me to tear from my hear: 
levi event of your union with: thet girl, i would 
surly do it, even if 
: oo to cast you off. 

j voice faltered slightly as sife uttered. the Jas; 
“oo she pone Aro the room. 
ed the many hours 
ind bordering on distraction ; but vie 
he could see no avenue 
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my life were sacrificed in th: 


w the bent of his @w 
tote). @W@) alee! he felt that he Bet possess 
the ' ‘ etetain himself against Ber stron, 


wih, . 
Mote*thum ones lie found himself #@ealling th» 
bapa én him, day, wit's 
‘that Opal Hastings was a0t @ girl to b. 
by shy man, mu ‘by him who 
been considered as her from child- 


finally sought his’ pillow wit the reckless 
might take e, and that 

i He had mado 

not respon 


P wrettlied that he de- 
‘pity even if he were'66! weak a¥!to be unable 


los#of his mothe?S favour by following 
ctates of his own heart. 


the 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


On the following morning Mrs. Markland met her 
son as kindly and serenely as if all memory of tho 
conflict of the preceding night had passed from her 
mind. 

She knew that she held in her own hand the rein 
that could most effectually curb his rebellious im 
pulses, and she-hed too much tact to widen the breach 
between them by any show of coldness. 

She was gentle and affectionate in her demeanour, 
and tried to make him feel that as long as he was 
her obedient son she would be to him the same 
affectionate mother she had shown herself from his 
infancy. 

She liad said all she intended to say on the subject 
of Inez Lopez, and she was willing to leave the rest 
to the fascinations of the fair rival she had provide 
for her. 

Mrs. Markland did not believe that her son could 
prove insensible to Opal’s charms, so she-wisely left 
things to take their own course, satisfied that tx» 
result would be what she most ardently wished. 

As soon as the morning meal was over the ponies 
of Dora and Jenny were brought to the door, and, at- 
tended by an elderly man, they set out for school, 
both of them internally rebelling against the fiat that 
separated them from their brother on this first day 
of his return to the home from which be had been sv 
long absent. 

But both knew that remonstrance was useless, so 
they went upon their way. 

Mrs. Markland exerted herself to talk pleasantly 
with Fenton till the hour for their visit arrived, and 
she triumphed in the thought that he was returoing 
to his old allegiance; that the influence she had 
always held over him was fast regaining its power. 

Fenton had a high admiration for his mother., He 
recognized the masculine strength of her character 
with that respect men.of his calibre are apt to feel 
for it wherever it is to be found: 

Bitterly as he regretted his inability to eompete 
with heron this question, so vital to his happiness, 
he tacitly surrendered himself to her guidance, con- 
vinced that contention was useless. 

When the carriage came to the door he was ready 
to hand her in and accompany her to Silvermere, 
where he knew temptation awaited him in the shape 
of the lovely and attractive creature Mrs. Markland 
was bent on making his wife. 

The road wound through an undulating and pic- 
turesque country, and after a. drive of four miles 
they came in sight of the place to which they were 





bound. The house stood half a mile from the'road 
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and was approached by a serpentine’ avenue shaded 
by magnificent trees. 

In a natural hollow on ‘one side of this lay a deep, 
clear pool’of water, from which the place derived 
its fanciful name. On the sloping bank stood a 
rustic pavilion made of the trimks of slender trees 
with the bark on, and thatched with moss: At the 
foot of a flight of stone steps a small boat, gaily 
painted, lay idly rocking upon the water. f 

‘The house itself had few pretensions to architec- 
tural beauty. It was a massive and comfortable 
family mansion, built of brick and painted stone 
colour, With a portico "in front extending half its 
leneth. A lawn, unbroken by the intrusion of shrub- 
bery, spread on eitherside, and in front of the dwell- 
ing. 

Siverything about the place was substantial and 
in good taste, and Fenton’ soon found himself looking 
around with ‘the complacent thought that all this 
might some day be his own if he could only make 
up his mind to forsake Inez and use all his efforts 
to win the beautiful heiress, not only of this wide 
domain, but of gold beyond his wildest dreams of 
affluence. 

Mr. Hastings had been a struggling lawyer, with 
Little beside hie fine person and captivating manners. 
But they had sufficed, forthey had won him the position 
he now held through his wife. He married a young 
widow who had herself gained a fortune through a 
loveless union with an old man, who was accommo- 
dating enough to make his exit from this sublunary 
scene in the second year of their marriage, and bliud 
enough to make his widow the heir to his immense 
estate. 

Her next choice was for love. She was devotedly 
attached to her husband, and, as has been hinted, was 
jealous to an absurd degree of every youthful or at- 
tractive woman who manifested the slightest interest 
in the man she considered her lawful property, who 
was bound to her by golden chains, if not by those 
of affection. 

Mrs. Hastings fully appreciated all the obligations 
under which she had placed her husband by lifting 
him from poverty to affluence; and as he was by na- 
turea man of gentle mould she had gradually brought 
him to believe that as he owed everything to her she 
was entitled to the unconditional! submission of hislife. 

But if Mr. Hastings was hen-pecked he was not 
contemptible, for he possessed so many amiable and 
redeeming qualities that it was impossible for those 
intimately known to him not to love and admire him. 
Yet he had great faults, too. His was a character 
of mixed good and evil so often found in this lower 
class of character. 

Mr. Hastings was a devoted husband and father, 
and Opal loyed him with a deeper and fonder affec- 
tion than she bestowed on her affected lady-mother. 
The sound of the carriage wheels brought both 
father and daughter on the portico, and as Mr. Has- 
tings appears standing in the doorway of his dwelling 
I will present him. 

He waa a tall, well-made man,of florid complexion 
and finely moulded features ; his brown hair was par- 
tially silvered, as was alsothe long flowing beard that 
fell upon his breast ; his eyes were of a light, glitter- 
ing blue, full of genial feeling and animation. He 
wore a well-fitting suit of gray cloth, and a 
black satin vest. ‘The arrangement of his toilet 
showed that he was’ careful of his appearance, and 
had by no means forgotten that ia his more youthful 
days he had borne the sobriquet of the “ handsome 
Hastings.” 

His manner was gracious and high-bred, and few 
= could comport themselves in society more agree- 
ably. 

Opal, in a dress of deep’ blue silk, trimmed with 
black lace, which rendered the brilliant fairness of 
her complexion more conspicuous, flitted past her 
father and ran down the ‘steps to receive the kiss 
with which Mrs, Markland greeted her. From child- 
hood she had been a pet of the elder lady, and the 
afection was returned with that enthusiastic fondness 
which @ young girl is apt to feel for a very handsome 
and elegant woman who makés much of her. 

With perfect frankness Opal gave her hand to Fen- 
ton as she said : 

“We are soglad to have you back again, Godfrey. 
Papa has been talking of you all the morning, and 
he has ordered, not the fatted calf, but the fattest 
turkey to be killed to-day in hononr of your arrival, 
though I hope you won't imagine I mean to insinuate 
that he thinks you the' prodigal son.” 

“I hope not, indeed,” replied Fenton, resisting the 
gallant impulse to raise to his lips the fair hand that 
rested @ moment within his own. “1 need scarcely 
tell you, Opal, how glad Iam to revisit old scenes 
and old friends again.” 
as this time the trio had ascended the steps, and 
aiter cordially greeting Mrs. Markland Mr. Has- 


ines warmly gtars9d the hand of the young man and 


“T cannot tell you how rejoiced I am to greet you | 
beneath my own roof once more, my dear boy. Your | 
travels have greatly improved you, and I flatter | 
myself that you will discover some change for the 
better in somebody else. Opalisalmost a woman, as 
you see.” 

“ Quite, I should say, and a most charming one, 
too. I had no idea that two years could have wrought | 
such a change in the child I left behind me when I | 
last went away.” 

Opal gleefully broke in: 

“Yes, [ am quite as tall as mamma; but I am 
only a school-girl yet, Mr. Godfrey Fenton, and my 
maternal ancestress will put her veto on compliments, 
so you had better be on your good behaviour.” 

He looked into-the bewitching face of the fair 
speaker, fully sensible of its sweet girlish charm, and 
he thought : 

“No wonder is it that she is admired, for she is as 
lovely as the morning and gay as the sunshine. What 
accursed fate led me away from my own home to find 
a rival for this girl, who is fair enough to be loved 
for her own sake by any man not besotted by suchan 
infatuation as possesses me.” 

Yes, it had come to this already, that he considered 
his passion for Inez an infatuation from which he 
must, at all hazards, arouse himself. 

He made a playful reply, and they all entered the 
wide hall, arched in the centre, with a winding 
staircase leading to the upper storey. 

Morocco-covered sofas stood against the walls, 
and beyond the arch was a sideboard, on which de- 
canters and an array of goblets were placed. 

Mrs. Hastings, in a gray moiré-antique, elaborately | 
trimmed, and a lace cap ornamented with delicate 
flowers, appeared at the drawing-room door to wel- 
come her guests. 

She was slightly rouged, and in the dim light ap- 
peared almost too youthful to be the mother of a tall | 
girl like Opal. a 

She offered her hand to Fenton with the languid 
grace that characterized her, and said: 

“Do not think that I am less eager than my hus- 
band and daughter to welcome you to Silvermere, 
Godfrey, beeanse I did not hasten out as they did. I | 
am not so robust or quick in my movements as | 
they are, but my regard for you is as strong as that 
of either of them. But I need not tell you that, for 
by this time you ought to know in what estimation 
we all hold you.” 

Fenton raised her hand to his lipe, and gratefully 
replied: 

“T cannot tell you how happy I am to receive such 
assurances, Mrs. Hastings, for I have been so long 
away that I feared I might have lost my place in the 
good graces of my old friends. It seems like home 
to me here, and nothing is changed but Opal, who 
has grown into a fairy princess since I saw her last.” 

“Yes, my daughter has rapidly matured. People 
imagine her to be eighteen, but it is quite enough to 
have a tall girl like her calling me mother without 
having two years added to her age.” 

“ What does that signify, dear madam, when you 
might very well pass for her elder sister?” was the 
gallant reply of the young man, for he knew that 
flattery was as welcome to the faded and exacting 
beauty as it was in the days of her blooming youth. 

Mrs. Hastings smiled sweetly, shook her finger at 
him, and said: 

“You have not forgotten how to say pleasant 
things, I perceive, Godfrey.” 

And the party entered the large and elegantly fur- 
nished drawing-room. 

A servant appeared, to take Mrs. Markland’s 
bonnet and mantle, and they sat down near the bright 
wood-fire that burned on the hearth. Wine and 
cake were brought in, and Mr. Hastings said to 
Fenton : 

“T need not ask you to take anything stronger, 
Godfrey, for I presume you are as temperate in your 
habits now asin days of yore ?” 

Fenton bowed in reply, and, with a slight frown, 
Mrs. Hastings said: 

“T hope you will not think of touching anything 
more stimulating than. wine yourself, William. This 
is excellent champagne, and, in my opinion, it is the 
only liquor a gentleman should drink.” 

“Pooh! my dear, that is ladies’ beverage. Menof 
action like me prefer something that has more body 
in it. But, if you insist, I'll take a glass to drink to 
Godfrey's health and happiness.” 

The glasses were filled and the toast pledged. 
Fenton made a little speech that pleased his hearers, 
and he felt himself once more established on his old 
footing of familiar friendship im the house of Mr. 
Hastings. 





(To be continued.) 
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Tue Parts Exursit1on.—To view the Paris Ex- 








hibition itis necessary to devote op an average five 






minutes to the glass case of each exlibitor. These 
number, it is stated, 45,000; it would, therefore, take 
225,000 minutes, making 3,750 hours, or 156 days 6 
hours ; that is, 5 months 6 days and 6 hours, reckoning 
24 hours for each day. But as the interior of the 
palace ean only be visited from 10 o'clock in the 
morning till Gin the evening, there are only 8 hours 
at the visitor's disposal instead of 24. One would, 
therefore, be occupied in the inspection 15 months 20 
days 2 hours, supposing that he entered tlic building 
every day at 10 o’clock and did not leave it until 6 
From this calculation it will be obvious that it is by 
no means possible to examine the whole of the Exhi- 
bition during the period of its duration 





THE WEB OF FATE. 
ee EAN 
CHAPTER XIII 
So 1 soberly laid my last plan 
To extinguish the man, 
Round his creephole, with nevér a break, 
Ran my fires for his sake. 

One of those days Mr. Blake received a note 
from Lascelles, the jeweller, requesting the young 
lawyer to call on him at his convenience, as he had 
some business with him. 

It was usual for lawyers to receive clients in 
their own offices, Mr. Blake thought, but, not being 
a slave to etiquette, and being, moreover, glad of 
anything to employ his time, he went. 

Mr. Lascelles’s business seemed to be of a very 
grave nature, and somewhat embarrassing too, for, 
aiter having invited the young man to his private 


| office, he sat some time before commencing to speak, 


and when he did speak began very circuitously. 

“T have to speak to you of a very delicate matter,” 
he said; “I have nothing but surmise and suspicion 
to communicate. I will do so, if I can depend 
on your discretion. It would be unsafe for me to 
be called on to prove anything, for that I cannot do. 
May I depend on you?” 

Mr. Lascelles had a sharp pair of eyes, and was 
not unlearned in human nature, and, as he searched 
the grave and pallid face before him, he felt sure of 
his man. 

Charles Blake's face had grown thin, and had a 
look of maturity and of fixed purpose, and it was 
always an honest face. 

“TI can assure you that I will not compromise you, 
sir,” he said. “ Butif your case is a difficult one, | 
must remind you that I am but a young lawyer, and 
have never been anything but assistant counsel.” 

“You must manage this case, at least the prelimi- 
naries, alone,” Mr. Lascelles said. 

“Tf you will explain I can tell better what I shall 
be able to do,” was the quiet answer. 

Again the jeweller looked down and hesitated, 
seoming distressed. 

“You will not even mention this to the person 
most concerned, at present ?’’ he asked. 

“ Not without your permission.” 

Mr. Lascelles looked up into the clear gray eyes 
opposite him. 

“Mr. Blake,” he asked, lowering his voice, ‘do 
you think that Mr. Sidney Griffeth is a man of good 
principles ?” 

With a look of surprise he answered : 

“T have never heard his principles questioned, 
sir.” 

“You know, sir,” the jeweller went on, “that he 
is noted for the expensive elegance of his tastes, and 
the luxury of his style of living, and also that his 
income is only about enough to pay his board. He 
spends many times his income, and has been for years 
much embarrassed.” 

“Tt certainly is unprincipled for a man to run un- 
necessarily into debt,” the other owned. 

“Have you ever imagined how far a man who is 
tormented by debt may go to free himself, provided 
he has neither heart nor principle to keep him back ?” 
was the next question. 

Charles Blake sighed. 

“ But Mr. Griffeth has a heart, and a reputation as 
a gentleman, if an improvident one, to sustain.” 

“Might not he commit crime, if he hoped to con- 
ceal it?” asked Lascelles, in a whisper. 

“No, sir, he would not,” was the prompt and rather 
haughty answer. 

“It is my opinion, sir, that that gentleman's heart 
is all expended in outward graces,” the jeweller said, 
warming with opposition. “He sighs and moans in 
the most musical and becoming manner, but you 
never see his eyes red and swollen with weeping, nor 
observe that grief makes him forget to be dressed in 
the best possible taste.” 

There was no reply. Perhaps the listener felt 
this to be true. Perhaps he did not consider such 
charges actionable. 

Mr. Lascelles was an impetuous man at heart, and 
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silence is very provocative to such. Their reserve 
flares up like chaff in the fire of impatience. 

“Sir,” he went on, “Iam sure that Mr. Griffeth 
committed one crime, and a mean one, to get money. 
He borrowed a lady’s bracelet, on some pretext or 
other, and got the diamonds exchanged for paste. 
That I know.” 

Charles Blake dropped his eyes, and bluthed faintly 
with pain and shame. Could it be that Bice’s lover 
had played her such a trick ? 

“ Would not a man who would do that do yet more?” 
asked Lascelles. 

When Beatrice was dragged into the business all 
the young man’s coolness and patience took flight. 

“ Tell me what you mean, sir,” he said. “I must 
know at once, without any more beating about the 
bush.” 

Mr. Lascelles glanced around the room, then leaned 
nearer his companion. 

“Did it never occur to you that Mrs. Beatrice 
Griffeth died just at the right time for Mr. Griffeth’s 
fortunes ?” 

Charkes Blake’s face did not change much, if any, 
only he put out his hand and loosened his neck- 
cloth. 

“ Her friends were all away; the policies had been 
made out but a few months; his insurance, which he 
prefesses to have been the principal thing, was but 
one-fifth of hers. Hers was unusually large, and he, 
himself, must have paid partly, at least, for it—a 
thing she would not have been likely to ask of him; 
moreover, he had but just been refused by an heiress, 
whom, it seems, he wished to marry, in spite of his 
love for his sister-in-law; finally he was being 
severely pressed by some creditors, and was in 
danger of having some of his works of art go to the 
auction room.” 

Mr. Lascelles rose hastily and brought his visitor 
a glass of water; and as he pushed it from his lips 
he poured part of it over his head, for Charles 
Blake’s face had suddenly grown almost purple, and 
he seemed choking. 

“How dare you!” he stammered out, hoarsely, at 
length. “How you my cousin 
Beatrice’s name with such surmises ?” 

Lascelles watched Lim a moment, then spoke 
again : 

“I’ve been on that balcony. A lady wouldn’t fall 
without help. Besides, a few days before Mrs. 
Griffeth had a sudden illness, with symptoms of 
poison. They laid it to a salad.” 

The young man started from his chair with a cry. 

“Silence! I cannot bear more.” 

All that night the cemetery where Beatrice 
Griffeth slept echoed the tread of a restless foot- 
step, and the groans of an agony so wild, so tearless, 
that one might well tremble for the reason of him 
who suffered it. 

And for several days Mr. Blake was not s3en. His 
friends began to be a little alarmed for him, when he 
appeared again. 

He took their wonderings and reproaches with 
the utmost coolness, and made no explanation. In- 
deed he could only have said that he had been 
struggling for self-command. 

He stepped into Mr. Griffeth’s room that evening. 
The'gentleman was somewhat surprised to see him, 
but received him with cordiality. 

One or two gentlemen were in, and they sat talk- 
ing about matters of art chiefly—subjects in which 
Mr. Blake was not much at home. ~He contented 
himself with, however, watching his host—every 
look, tone, turn of feature—so that, at length, Mr 
Griffeth began to notice his scrutiny, and to glance 
frequently at him and to try to make him talk. 

When the others had gone the young lawyer still 
lingered, to his host's ill-concealed annoyance. 

Evening after evening it was the same, day after 


dare connect 


the steady gaze of those watchful eyes, that never 
left him, seemingly. 

But he had some consolation under the irritation, 
for his business affairs were adjusting themselves 
beautifully. 

The account at his bankers had become plethoric, 
as one after another insurance office paid in its for- 
feit, and creditors grew smiling and compliant. One 
would have thought that it hurt their feelings to 
have money offered them, so unwilling were they 
to take it, so desirous to have more and more owed 
them. 

Mr. Griffeth gertainly sailed on the top of the tide, 
and sometimes so far forgot his grief as to smile, 

And so September came, and Beatrice had been 
dead nearly two months. 

The threads which Charles Blake had been ga- 
thering seemed now to show some pattern, and he 
gave them a draw. 

In all his long trial of watchfulness, and veiled 
remarks, and questioning, Mr. Griffeth had shown no 
feeling whiqg might not have been displayed by any 





innecent man who was puzzled by an appearance of 
suspicion of which he could not guess the reason. 
And yet the other was fully convinced of his guilt. 
But he wanted to see him start orce, with conscious 
guilt. 

It was hard to speak of that dreadful warning 
night, when he had heard himself called through the 
distance ; but he did it. 

“T have something very singular to relate to you,” 
he said, as they sat alone, his host having vainly 
tried to get rid of him by maintaining a sulky 
silence. 

«a Ab i hag 


“Yes, it is like something in Charlotte Brontdé’s 
‘Jane Eyre ;’ perhaps you wouldn't believe it 
from me, but, having such an admiration as I have 
heard you express for that lady, maybe you will 
credit me for her sake. Besides, you can confirm 
me.” 

Sidney Griffeth lighted a cigar, offered his com- 
panion one, and prepared to listen, Charles. Blake 
sat upright and never moved his eyes from his com- 
panion’s face, while he related his story. He de- 
scribed his strange excitement on the night of 
Beatrice’s death, his watch in the window, and the 
gradual concentration of all his thoughts and con- 
sciousness on her. 

If Mr. Griffeth had had no personal interest what- 
ever in the matter he would yet have listened, 
thrilled and astonished at the speaker's recital ; for 
in it Charles Blake gave the first proof of that 
power of eloquence for which he afterwards became 
famous. 

The silence of that night seemed to press on the 
listener ; as he listened he heard the stir of the insects 
fancied the suspended breath, and fixed, reaching 
eyes of the man who leaned out of that window, and 
annihilated space, with a piercing glance from his soul, 
stirred to its depths. 

As he listened the cigar dropped from his hand, he 
sat upright, as though mesmerized, fixed his fas- 
cinated eyes on the eyes that sought and commanded 
them. His lips parted slightly, and the breath seemed 
to hang on them suspended, and as he leaned 
slowly forward his hands clenched the arms of his 
chair. 

“She hung suspended over that awful height,” 
said the speaker, in that low, excited tone which he 
had used throughout—a tone which one felt, if it 
should raise itself, could not stop short of a scream. 
“She was quivering in a voiceless horror for a 
moment, and clung to the arms that would have 
thrown her down the awful, dizzy height. Then, as 
her senses reeled in the agony of her terror, she gave 
one shrill scream. The last hold was torn away— 
she fell! Sidney Griffeth,” he hissed, leaning to 
grasp the other’s arm in his frenzied grip, “did not 
Beatrice call out my name as she fell ?” 

“ By heaven, she did!” 

The words broke out involuntarily from Sidney 
Griffeth’s pale lips ; but the same instant he started 
up, wild and haggard, and stood quivering before his 
visitor. “You are a maniac,” he cried. “You 
frighten me! This grief for your cousin has turned 
your brain.” 

“Perhaps it has,” said Charles Blake, faintly, 
putting his hand to hisforehead. He was exhausted. 
“ Perhaps it has ; Iam not able to think, I had better 
go to bed.” He got up, with his hand still to his 
forehead, and went out without looking at his com- 
panion again. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Fixed we a breathing while or two, 
With life or death in the balance—Right! 
The blood replenished me again. 

THE next day was a violent storm of wind and 
rain ; but it did not prevent Mr.. Sidney Griffeth 
from going out. Indeed, he seemed to have an un- 
usual press of business, for he rose early and went 
out in evident haste. He saw an intimate friend, 
gave a cheque for alarge sum of money which his 
friend advanced, it not being yet banking hours. 
Moreover, he gave the friend sundry charges, and 
promised to write more. Then he took a carriage to 
the station and went by the express train to the next 
seaport town. 

The sky had cleared when he stepped from the 
train at N——, and, ever sensitive to outward in- 
fluences, he smiled, though faintly, taking it fora 
good omen. From the depdt he took a carriage 
again to the wharf, at the end of which lay the ocean 
steamer, tossing on long swells which the land breeze 
was beginning to smooth away, but which lingered 
still, after the storm, like sighs after weeping. 

The steamer was to start in an hour, and there was 
a crowd about—frenzied clerks and messengers, ner- 
vous passengers, business men of every sort, making 
their straight, swift way through the press, their 
eyes squinting with the intensity of their sagacity 





and foresight, hurrying porters, important officials, 
idle lookers-on—all the different sorts of people that 
congregate on such occasions. 

Mr. Griffeth hurried through this crowd, and, 
crossing the planks, went on board, and took a seat 
there, watching the preparations to depart, his eyes 
dancing with excitement. 

All were on board at last, and those who were not 
going were warned off. Mr. Griffeth remained sit- 
ting. Others crowded off in haste, but he did not stir. 

“Isn't it time for us to go on shore ?” asked a quiet 
voice at his elbow. 

He turned abruptly, and saw, leaning on the ropes 
near him, a man who had come on in the train with 
him that morning. He swallowed as though some- 
thing choked him, but said, haughtily : 

“ Pray do not let me detain yeu, sir.” 

“ Tam under the necessity of bearing you company, 
Mr. Griffeth,” he replied. ‘1 came for no other pur- 

se.” 

“What do you mean?” cried the hunted man, 
angrily, but even in speaking his voice faltered. 

The officer bent, and said a word in a whisper, 
then took Mr. Griffeth’s arm, since he seemed 
scarcely able to stand, and they returned tothe wharf 
together. 

“TI think we will have a carriage,” the officer said, 
calling one. 

His companion stepped in, and threw himself back 
on the seat. 

“Give what orders you please,” he said. “I per- 
ceive that you have authority.” 

A buzz of astonishment and incredulity ran through 
the city at the first breath of thisarrest. Then, as 
proof and likelihood increased, the buzz grew to be 
a howl of rage. 

Opinion ran high, for and against. 
like to believe in awful tragedies. 
fought like tigers for the accused. 

The friends of Beatrice were not among that few, 
but stood apart, utterly unnerved by the accusatien, 
and awaiting the result in helpless horror. 

Not so however his cousin. He threw himself 
into the case with a tireless and fiery energy, aud 
himself led the prosecution, the insurance companies 
being the plaintiffs. Every sign of immaturity, and 
diffidence, and hesitation was quite burnt out of him. 
He was possessed of a spirit that lifted him above 
them. His life had but one object, to punish the 
murderer of his idol. 

The trial speedily came on, and nothing could ex- 
ceed the excitement. Such a man accused of such a 
crime was @ thing almost with a parallel. 

In spite of his position, the probabilities were cer- 
tainly against the prisoner. Besides that, there were 
some circumstances that looked dark. 

A traveller, whooccupied the room next that of Mrs. 
Griffeth, testified that on the night of her death he, 
being but half asleep, was awakened by a scream, and 
a minute after heard a person pass his door, swiltly 
going from her room. His impression was, at the 
time, that the scream proceeded from the street, and 
that this was someone geing to ascertain its cause. 
Did not know atthe time who occupied the room next 
his. 

A servant in the house testified to having seen 
Mr. Griffeth waiting on the lady to her apartment 
about half-past eleven or twelve o'clock. He noticed 
that Mr. Griffeth went in with her, The scream was 
about twenty minutes after that. 

The women who were about, and who dressed 
Mrs. Griffeth after her death, noticed at the time the 
print of fingers in black. and blue on her shoulder, 
but thought she might so have clenched it herself 

The watchman told his story again, and was sure 
that there were, two cries with:an interval between, 
proving that she must have cried out while she was 
yet in the balcony, since shé could not have hung 
suspended for that length of time, without having 
been able to save herself. 

After the first. shock Sidney Griffeth had showed 
through the whole but.one feeling, that of a mau 
grieved to the t:cart, He had no room for anger 
against anyone, scarcely for surprise at so monstrous 
a charge. He was broken hearted. He sat there pale 
and thin, listening to the evidence that gathered 
slowly and surely, with damning weight, against 
him. The tears rolled over his cheeks as ho lis- 
tened, and it seemed, at times, that he could scarcely 
contain his sobs. 

At last Charles Blake rose, and the two men con- 
fronted each other in the hush that fell upon the 
crowded court-room. 

The young man’s face was perfectly composed. but 
full of concentrated passion and resolution. He seemed 
averse to looking at the prisoner, and after the first 
glance turned away from him. ’ 

Gravely, without any ornament, but. with a clear- 
ness that surprised and impressed the ablest lawyers 
present, he gathered up the mass. of evidence, aad 
placed it before the jury. ‘ 
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pay his debts. 


Mr. Blake dwelt on the fact of his cousin having | The fifth is owl-drunk. He is wise in his own con- 
been detained at Clarendon House through the hot | ceit. Noman must differ with him, for his word is 
weather, that being the first summer she had ever | law. He is true in politics, and all matter must be 


spent in the city. 


He described the rapid failing of her health, her | horse the fastest, his turnips the largest, his town 
pallor and feebleness when he last saw her alive, the finest of all in the land. The sixth and last 
and her sudden illness, which even the physician | animal in the menagerie is the fox-drunkard. He is 


theught was caused by poison. 


Lastly, he described his own singular experience | Keep to strike a bargain, leering around with low 
on the night of her death, not, he said, that it would | cunning, peeping through cracks, listening under the 
have any weight with the jury, but in order torelate | eaves, watching for some suspicious thing, sly as a 


the effect which his recital of it had on his hearer, 
and the exclamation with which the prisoner an- 
swered his last unexpected question. 

“He never asked me whose arm was holding her 
over that dizzy brink, and I made no charge. He 
never asked me what eyes her own terror-stricken 
eyes looked into, seeing murder there. He never 
asked me to whose fiendish heart she made her 
last appeal for mercy. No, he listened to the 
tale, and trembled, but dared not ask the ques- 
tion. His own heart, black as it was, rose up and 
said what I now say,” wheeling suddenly towards 
the prisoner, with a face of white passion and an 
outstretched hand, “ Thou art the man!” 

A quivering silence crept over the court-room as 
the speaker ceased, and stood for a moment looking 
at the prisoner, then turned again, and asked, in an 
altered voice : 

“Does that look like innocence, gentlemen ?” 

For the px:soner had sunk down before his accus- 
ing Sanc, ana covered his face. 

Mr. Griffeth’s friends gave him up as lost. His 
counsel was a good lawyer, but not an effective 
speaker, and the whole jury looked on him now with 
clouded faces. 

But after a moment the prisoner raised his face, 
wiped the tears that wet his cheeks, shivered 
strongly, as though trying to throw off some horror 
and disgust, and, putting aside his counsel, rose, and 
stood proudly forward to plead his own cause. His 
eyes took a new lustre upon them, the brow was 
lifted, the noble and elegant, form erect and firm. 

“ Does that look like innocence ?” he repeated, tak- 
ing up the echo. | “Is it only guilt, then, that covers its 
face when asightis presented to it which is too fright- 
fulfor human nature to contemplate ? Is it only crime 
that shivers at the thought of a crime so revolting, so 
unnatural ? Why does this man seek my life, gentle- 
men? It is because he is the rejected suitor of the 
lady to whom I was betrothed, and whose death 
leaves me lonely for ever.” 

(To be continued) 





LoncEvity Iv Nornway.—The latest Norwegian 
census shows that there are in that country eighteen 
persons above 100 years of age, one of whom, an un- 
married woman, living at Mo, inthe Norland district, 
is 107. There are,’ besides, thirty persons of 100 
years old, of whom eleven live in that same district. 

ARRANGEMENTS are being*made for an interview 
of some influential English gentlemen with the Em- 
peror of the French, with a view to the reduction of 
the postage between France and England. It.is re- 
markable that the Emperor, who so sincerely desires 
to be on good terms with England, and who was the 
author of the abolition of passports to our country- 
men, should not, ere this, have effected a reduction 
of postage, which would be so beneficial to both 
countries. It is almost too much to hope that pri- 
vate representations will be more powerful than the 
official efforts of our own Post Office, but at all events 
it is as well to try. 

Stx Drcrees .or DRuNKENNESS:—The most 
foolish predicament a man can get into is to get 
drunk. In drunkenness every man shows his strong- 
est and most ardent passion. There are six kinds 
of drunkards, and if you get into a city drinking- 
place where there, a dozen men under the influence 
of liquor, you will be sure to find those’six different 
characters representing different animals. The first 
1s ape-drunk. He leaps, he sings, and yells, and 
dances, taking all sorts of grimaces, and cutting up 
all sorts of “monkey shines” to excite the laughter 
of his fellows. Terribly silly is the drunken clown. 
Che second is tiger-drunk. He breaks the bottles, 
breaks the chairs, breaks the heads of his fellow-ca- 
rousers, and is full of blood and thunder. His eyes 


The embarrassed circumstances of the prisoner, 
the threats of his creditors, the affair of the brace- | their families. The third ishog-drunk. He rolls in 
let, where, though fraud could not be proved, the | the dirt on the floor, slobbers and grunts, and going 
manner of Mrs. Griffeth, and the factthat she offered | into the street makes his bed in the first diteh he may 
the jewels for sale after they had really been sold, | happen to fall into. 
was strong evidence that fraud had been committed, | and cries ina grunting way for a little moreto drink. 
the attempt of the prisoner to win an heiress, while | The fourth is puppy-drunk. He will weep for kind- 
he professed himself to have been attached to his | ness, and whine his love and hug you in his arms, 
sister-in-law, the very fact of spending such sums | and kiss you with his slobbery lips, and proclaim how 
on life insurance when every shilling was needed to | much he loves you. 


murderous fury. Of this sort are those who abuse 


He is heavy, lumpish and sleepy, 


You are the best man he over 
saw, he will lay down his money or his life for you. 


taken as authority. His arm is the strongest, his 


crafty, ready to trade horses and cheat if he can. 


fox, sneaking as a wolf. Heis the meanest drunkard 
of all. 


but thieves. 


keep excellent time. 


themselves for having been so obliging as to furnish 


usual number of inhabitants of Paris. Are the in- 


loaf and the pat of butter? . The Order of the Sous 


account. 


Lion-Tamers 1n Paris.—The prohibition against 
lion-tamers entering the cages of their animals 
since the late accident to M. Batty has robbed the 
performances of all their interest. At the urgent 
request of MM. Marc Fournier and Batty, M. Piétri, 
Prefect of the Police, appointed a commision of ex- 
perts to report on the danger which this kind of ex- 
hibition involved. They met at the Porte Saint 
Martin Théatre a few days back, and their opinion 
is that the performances might be continued. The 
interdiction has therefore been removed, but Lucas 
is to assist Batty when the latter, who is getting 
well, shall be again able to appear before the public. 
MIXED marriages between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics in this country are henceforth, according 
to recent orders received from Rome, to be cele- 
brated by the Roman Catholic clergy only on con- 
dition that no celebration of the marriage ceremony 
according to the rites of the Protestant Church shall 
subsequently take place. Mdlle. Marie Krebs, niece 
of Mdlle. Titiens, was married a short time since to 
Signor Emil Bevignani. The Roman Catholic 
priest’s declared inability to unite the couple was 
accepted, and the order from Rome was carried out 
in its negative sense. The services of the Roman 
Catholic priest were dispensed with, and the wedding 
took place according to the Protestant rite. 





KEEPING THE VOW 
$$ 
CHAPTER Ix. 


Mr. Joun Ivineton slept only by snatches that 
night. The shadow seemed closer than ever. He 
trembled partly with exultation, partly with fear. 
He was very near the goal that had seemed so far 
away a few short hours before; he held the price of 
a man’s life in his hand—the anguish of a woman's 
heart. 

His conscience never troubled him, only through 
personal cowardice. Not to be found out, was his 
aim—the grovelling instinct of an animal’s nature. 
As for pure and holy love, he did not know what 
it meant, this handsome, fashionable, rich man, who 
had schemed and plotted so often under those silken 
canopies. 

“ A fair chance is before me now, and I’m a fool if I 
lose it,” he muttered to himself, shifting his head on 
his uneasy pillow. ‘Two thousand! what’s two 
thousand tome? But I must have my price—bar- 
gain for bargain.” 

He, looked from the window—for he had only to 





are fired with vengeance, and his son] raves with 


touch a silken tassel and the light blinds slipped 


‘asunder. All the beauty of yesterday seemed blotted 


out. He had come home in bright moonlight; a 
dreary, misty rain now obscured the landscape. 
The trees were visible only through a thick fog; 
the window-panes were humid with it, the sky was 
heavy with clouds. 


day to catch my bird; and, having once caught it, 
the transfer to its cage will take place in a remarkably 
short time. The less thought, the less regrets that 
slip between now and then the better for both. I 
think I'll devise an errand that will take. me to the 
Lodge early. They will never suspect.” 


continuous, though not violent. 


prayer, were often heard by the poor girl, whe had 
wept herself almost ill. 
mother fell asleep. Angy arose quietly, and, with an 
unuttered fear at her heart, crept softlyfinto the reom 
where her brother had retired. 
and bore unmistakable masculine evidence of this 
fact. 









































“Just the day,” he thought, exultingly, “just the 


















































Angy had not slept at all; her mother’s grief was 














The weary, sobbing sigh, the half-whispered 




















Towards morning her 




















It was his room 























THE peeple who stole the Queen of Sweden’s | Sporting pictures, a camp-bed and a great display of 
pearls from the Expesition have been discovered, | funks and boxes, met the eye in every direction. 
but not the pearls. There were five—not pearls, | near 

The chrenometer, valued at 2,100f., like that his sister darted towards the bed, sup- 
stolen from the Swiss section, has not been | Pressing a scream with difficulty. 
discovered, but the thief has. He is a quiet Persian | ©Ver, the silent sleep of exhaustion. b 
gentleman, hitherto very much respected in the the line of anguish that darked his brow, his face 
building, and not at all suspected. Ho has the great | Wore a childlike innocence of repose, and Angy, wh« 
merit of a musician, it appears—namely, that he can had transferred the almost idolatrous love she had 


A . hands in mute sorrow as she thought of revelatior 
Tue French, it seems, take credit and honour to . iter 5 ought of the revelation 


food and drink to nearly 200,000 persons above the 


habitants not paid for it, and is not that reward it but for some bad influence—never. Heaven help 
enough for a Parisian, or must each have the red 
ribbon who has sold the petato and the radish, the 


; r ; hand in household matters, was just stirring, and 
might be invented to decorate such beings. A Grand : : 0 
Cordon would suit the throats of some, according to EAGT wandered Gisconsalstety from room to, rom 


Guns, pistol-cases, fishing-rods, a pair of antlers 
he had bought of an old farmer, when a boy, a few 





























Pale and heavy, Harry looked at first so corpse 














He slept, how 
And but for 



































felt for her father to this only brother, wrung her - 














of the last few hours. 
“ Poor boy! he was tempted,” was her low, tre- 
mulous exclamation. “He never would have done 


























him! Heaven help us all!” 
She went downstairs. 
Betty, the simple old woman, who was their right 






































How changed the day! how changed the circum- 
stances! Their very lives seemed to have gone for- 
ward at one bound into some gray and desolate 
valley. 

The light seemed to have faded from her eyes, and 
the gloss from her tresses, and yet her sorrow be 
came her. The flowers so tastefully arranged by 
Seymour Hurst lay huddled together; had some 
malign influence blighted them ? 

“ Heaven bless us!” cried old Betty as she looked 
into the parlour. ‘ Why, you’re down early, child, 
though to be sure this dark weather makes it seem 
earlier. I saw Mr. Ivington coming over with some- 
thing swinging in his hands, and was going to the 
door——Why, Lord bless us!” for Angy had started 
and turned so deadly pale that even Betty’s dim eyes 
detected something wrong. 

“Oh, there he isnow!” cried the girl,in a voice of 
anguish, as the bell rang. “Oh, Betty, what shall 
I do?” 

Betty stood still, staring and bewildered. 

“Don’t let him ring again, Betty. Yet, stop! let 
me think one moment. WhatshallI do? If Icould 
only be firm—only keep calm! Betty, say to 
Mr. Ivington — that —I would like to see him 
in—the library — Betty. Perhaps my father’s 
spirit may be there,” she moaned, ‘to help me 
plead for my poor erring brother. But how can I 
meet him? How canI tell him of this—this terrible 
disgrace? I must; it is better for me to doso than 
poor mother. Harry was her idol. Heaven forgive 
him. Oh! he is coming, and how shall I hide these 
tears ?” 

Yes, he was there, even at the door. Perhaps 
nothing could have pleaded for the poor girl so eloe- 
quently as her attitude at that moment—her head, 
her whole form drooping with the sorrowful grace of 
sincere grief, her pretty face half turned away; a 
crimson spot on either cheek contrasting with a 
dead white pallor, her white hands resting on the 
marble of the table before her. 

“Miss Angy, I fear—you are certainly ill—or— 
something has befallen you.” 

She dared not look, she could not, if the effort had 
been to save her life, at that moment. 

Mr. John Ivington watched the curve of her beau 
tiful throat, the outlines of her symmetrical figure, 
and the face whose counterpart he had seen at 
Breslau. 

“ Mr. Ivington, we are in trouble,” said Angy, fal- 
teringly ; “‘we—thatis I——” 

And here her voice failed again. Her lips qui 
vered. 

“Do not doubt that I will aid you, Miss Collins, to 
the full extent of my power; trust in me.” 

“Oh, you are good! «You are generous; but you 
do not know——” 
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Did he not know? The fiend saw the sarcastic | 


sinile which he hid from mortal eyes. 

“You will not thank me for engaging your sym- | 
sathy—for detaining you so long,” said Angy, now 
ng her slight figure and trying to face him 

adily, but yet failing. “I might as well come to 
the point at once, though it covers me with shame. 
Mr. Lvington, will you please close the to door ?” 

He turned to obey her. 

™ My brother has been 
panions to do a terrible thing You will hardly 
redit me when I say he has forged a paper to the | 
amount of twothousand pounds and we—-are too poor 

to—help him.” 

Her face was now one mass of crimson from lip 
to brow; the red tide crept over her throat, and 
even the hands, that were suddenly lifted to the 
shame-painted face, were covered with the same 
sanguine tinge. 

“Ts that all, Miss Angy ?” 

Oh, heaven! could he speak in that light way? 
What did it mean? She let her hands fall, and raised 
her eyes to his face, distressfully. 

He came forward, almost ling. 

“Miss Angy,” he said again, “i 
sure I have the will to aid you if 

power * 

“T give you the power?” she murmured. 

“Yes, you. Can you not guess what I came for last 
night, and what I felt when I saw you so—shall I 
say pleasantly occupied? I will say now what I 

yuld not then for lack of opportunity. I love you, 
Angy Collins. Be my wife, and thus give me the 
power to help your brother out of this, or any other 
difficulty.” 

This was so sudden a revelation that it struck 
threugh and through the sensitive heart, on which it 
fell knell-like, 

“But, Angy, you must be my wife.” 

The firm decision expressed in the repetition re- 
volted her. For a moment she felt inclined to collect 
all the forces of her nature for a vigorous resistance, 
but she remembered her broken-hearted mother up- 
stairs, the guilty, but still beloved brother. There 
rushed upen her with terrible distinctness the words 
he bad said, that he would not live to bear the dis- 
grace or the punishment She knew he would not, 
and could she live to feel that but for her he might 
have reformed and been respected, instead of filling 
—horrible thought !—a suicide’s grave ? 

It seemed as if all feeling were dead in her heart; 
even the love she felt for Seymour Hurst, who 
had been her playmate when a child and her com- 
panion until her father’s death. 

Did hours pass while she stood there, feeling so 
cold, stern, and dumb? She knew not, but whatever 
time elapsed took from her all the dew and freshness 
of her youth. She grew old in the presence of the 
man whose demand for her was so arbitrary, 

“No other condition—noye?” she murmured. 
“This is so unexpected.” 

And he answered : 

“ No other.” 

“ Then——” she held out her hand, mutely. 
face grew white, the colour forsook her lips: 

“You accept?” he cried, eagerly, his eyes lighted 
up with a too selfish joy. 

“ Yes—I accept.” 

He heeded not that the words were cold and me- 
chanical—that the hand was like ice in his own; 
that her chaste forehead was like marble to the touch 
of his warm lips. 

She was his, this 
coveted! 

If he had known what torrents of feeling surged 
in that apparently pulseless bosom—feelings she 
could scarcely understand and could not control at 
all—would he have been less happy? Your selfish 
natures never blush at a possibility of wrong-doing ; 
they are always right, and obtuse almost to sub- 
limity. 

“Get me your brother's paper, Miss Angy; let me, 
however, dispense with that formal prefix. I will 
set things right before the sun goes down. You are 
agitated now ; wait a while. Remember, there is no 
danger ; the secret shall be kept safe in my bosom ; 
no one will ever dream that the honour of your 
name was ever suspected. I will call again in an 
hour, return with your brother, take up the note, and 
then you will all breathe freely. No wonder you 
were pale and frightened, my poor darling. Say to 
your mother that my man killed the game I brought 
over early this morning—it is a present for her. 
You are not so sad now ?” 

The girl shook her head 
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a dream. “’Twould be funny, though,” and the 
woman chuckled, for she had always predicted that 
the rich young landholder would come after Angy 


| for his wife, and had built much upon the magnifi- 
. J I g 


cence of the prospect in view. 

“ Angy,” called ber mother from the top of the 
staircase. 

The girl flew towards her. 

“Did you look in—did yon see? 
heard him stirrine—and oh, I feel so fearful! 


T thorght I 
All 


| his things are in there you know.” 


By “his things” Angy divined,what her mother 
meant. 

She knocked softly at the door, did not wait, but 
opened it, and saw the young man in the act of 
hastily thrusting a weapon back into its box. 

“ Oh, Harry!” she cried, reproachfully. 

He smiled, a haggard smile it was. 

“Don’t be frightened, Angy; I shall not do any 
violence until it comes to the worst—then heaven 
help us all.” 

“But it won’t come to the worst, Harry—I have 
found you a friend.” 

* What!” 

He sprang forward, with an electrical change in his 
whole being ; so sudden that it thrilled her, and at 
that moment her sacrifice seemed slight in compari- 
son with his great relief. 

“Yes, Mr. Ivington ; he was here early this morn- 
ing. He will attend to it.” 

“ And I will pay him back every shilling. Iswear 
I will pay him back every shilling,” cried the young 
man, falling on one knee beside his sister, hiding 
his face in her dross, and sobbing like a child. 

Mrs. Collins came in with an anxious face. 

“Tt is all right, mother; Mr. Ivington says there 
shall—be no trouble.” 

Her voice faltered a little. 

“Oh, my darling! what great good news! Where 
is he? on my knees I will bless him for this noble 
act of friendship—but—you—you are pale—you don’t 
look happy, my child.” 

“Tt—has all been very sad, you know,” quivered 
Angy, who longed to be alone by herself, and ease 
her almost breaking heart by tears. 

“Not this, surely. Oh, my darling. I could not 
feel happier in heaven, it seems to me, than I do 
this minute. And you, Harry—can I trust you 
again?” 

The young man had risen to his feet, and stood 
silently regarding his sister, with an anxious look. 

“T was wondering whether I should accept this 
good fortune,” he replied, in a dreary voice. “I 
read something in this child’s face that troubles 
me. She has obtained this money at some heavy 
cost.” 

Angy turned towards him, laid her cold, trembling 
hands on his arm, as she said, quietly: 

“You have nothing to do, Harry, with my private 
affairs, and no reason in the world to think about 
me at all now. As for this agitation, which you 
think you observe, attribute it to the frightful strain 
upon my nerves. I have not slept all night. I 
think, indeed, while you are gone with Mr. Iving- 
ton,” how the word faltered on her dry lips, “I will 
try and get some sleep.” 

So they said nothiag more, but allowed her to go 
to her room, where she threw herself on the bed to 
weep the bitterest tears her eyes had ever known. 
For an hour she remained thus, nearly convulsed 
with grief; then she arose, bathed her eyes, and 
proceeded to take from their different depositories 
several trifles, among them a picture, which she 
pressed passionately to her lips. 

“It is well my father forbade an engagement,” she 
said, bitterly, as she looked for the last time upon 
the glowing manly beauty of Seymour Hurst, then 
placing the litile picture in the box from which she 
had taken it. “I must return everything. I must 
write, coldly and calmly, that I am going to be 
married, and wé can keep the secret, I hope—the 
reason why; if Harry will, I can. He will see 
others he can love, and perhaps, after all, he didn’t 
care so very much for me.” 

The day passed by, slowly, drearily. At night 
came a note, by Mr. John Ivington, from Harry. 

“ He was all right, but wouldn’t come home just 
now. ‘They must feel that he had been so near dis- 
gracing them, &e., &c. It was better for him to re- 
main away a while. Meantime he would work hard 
to repair his error; they should never blush for him 
again, never.. Mr. Ivington would bring the note 
with him, which Angy would please destroy when 
read. Never, never, could he be sufficiently thank- 
ful—he hoped Angy might appreciate the noble quali- 

ties of that good man, who had told him all, and he 
wished her every joy. How could she help but be 
happy with him? But he intended to labour very 
hard, to economize and retrench, till he had paid 
that blessed friend, who had come to them iu their 





Betty ; 


“ the girl looks for all the world like one in 





need—yes, to the utmost farthing.” 


That same. night came, not a letter from young 
Hurst, but. the man himself, in an agony of grief 
and disappointment. Then sneceeded,a stormy in- 
terview ; the discarded lover had it all his own way. 
and poor Angy was almost. passively silent, while her 
heart was breaking. 

It was well that John Ivington left the cottage as 
he came, or no. one knows.what Seymour might have 
done in the first moment of his jealous passion. He ac- 
cused her of flirtation, selling herself for money, being 
duped with gilded toys, bought for a price, and stil! 
she kept silence, enduring all. 

When he appealed to her mother there was.a look 
of anguish on that mild face that startled him 
and silenced his reproaches. Evidently there was 
something wrong, but what it was was beyond him 
to divine. 

If he had known how bitterly the poor girl despised 
herself, and yet deprecated. the impossibility of fee! 
ing or doing otherwise, he had been amply revenged 

“T am proud, Miss Collins,” at length he said, “and 
shall beg for no favours, I assure,you.” 

He took his hat to go. 

“ These are yours,” said poor Angy, faintly. 

The day had been damp, and in such weather the 
widow always had a fire in the old-fashioned fire 
place ; a little flame was burning there yet between 
two angry red sticks that had just broken apart. 

“Ah! these are.mine! and what are these?” was 
his reply. 

He broke open one package. 

“Letters—umph ! the fire needs more fuel,” he 
added, with a low, harsh laugh, and in went the 
letters. 

“This—oh! a picture! I'll keep that, someone 
else may learn to prize it. _No,on a second thought, 
that’s better with the rest,” and over went the deli- 
cately painted miniature, frame and all. 

Angy sprang forward with a half-smothered shrick. 
It seemed as if he ought to know the anguish that was 
almost killing her ; then, seeing that rescue was use- 
less, and might not be interpreted rightly, she sank 
back in her seat again, 

“ These are all trifles of no earthly use to ariy per- 
son now,” and. deliberately, one by one, with com- 
pressed lips and shining eyes, he threw everything 
into the fire, said good-night with a brief, cold bow, 
and was gone, leaving the poor girl half faintiag. 

It was well for her that friends came in, making 
it incumbent on her to entertain them as best 
she could. They were two or three merry, pretty 
young girls, and all their conversation was concern- 
ing Willoway. 

It was plain to be seep that to either of them the 
prospect of becoming mistress of that place would 
have been like- gaining possession of. Paradise ; and 
when, after one of them had, with the familiarity of an 
old acquaintance, run out to ask Betty for some water, 
there was a coolness and a silence which seemed 
very awkward, following so much chat and girlish 
confidence. Angy did not understand it. 

But old Betty had spared her all explanations by 
saying : 

“ You see everything seems to go wrong, and will, 
I s’pose, until Miss Angy is married.” 

This was all right so far, for the girls had long 
ago given her to Seymour Hurst. 

“ Will she go to town to live?” 

“To town!” cried old Betty, lifting her thin 
eyebrows. “ Why, where should she go but to Wil- 
loway? To be sure they'll have a house in town, I 
suppose, during the winter; most. yery rich folks 
do.” 

“In town! Willoway! Why what on earth do 
you mean ?” queried the young lady, aghast. 

“Tt’s an awful secret,” said artful.old Betty, “and 
not to be told to no living creature, on no account 
whatever; but Miss Angy has caught the owner of 
Willoway, or rather the owner of Willoway has 
caught her, and I shouldn’t wonder if they were 
not married immediately.” 

“It seems to me it has been kept very secret,” 
said the young lady, quite chagrined, and turning to 
go. “I thought if ever she married it would be Sey- 
mour Hurst. He’s more of a man, in my estimation, 
than a dozen Mr. Ivingtons. But there, some girs 
are born to good fortune,” shé mused as she moved 
throngh the hall on her way back.’ “How in the 
world did she manceuvre—and she'll be mistress of 
Willoway !” 

Splendid presents soon began tocomein. Angy 
had tried to conquer herself, but in the effort she 
had grown pale, almost haggsrd. John Ivington, 
who prided himself upon knowing human nature, 
had wisely timed his visits; they had not been too 
frequent, or too long. He knew he had secured his 
wife, that was.all he cared for at present, except that 
the marriage must take place soon, and must be 4 
ceremony of unusual splendour. 

The night preceding that of his wedding the dream 








or vision came to him again. The aspect of the old 
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man was more threatening than before, his warning 
more terrible. John Ivington woke up with a cold 
sweat upon his brow—a deadlier chill at his heart. 

“] wish dreams would not annoy me!” he cried, 
emphatically. ‘Curse the old man! and as for the 
child, she lies buried fathoms deep. No use in trying 
to frighten me, though after all it’s my own silliness, 
confound it! thinking about it all the time. Hang 
care! I'll drown it for one day; to-morrow sees Angy 
my own. If I knew where to send it ['d buy a 
uandsome present for that old aritch at Breslau.” 

And everybody said that day how pale and 
stately the young bride logkedsomnlike the bloom- 
ing, light-hearted Angy. 

Seymour Hurst sat in thesolitude of hisstudy, aa 





old and marble-like as she was. theught of her only as lofty-minded men think of 
women who interest them. 

The pride of race, or rather of position, seemed 
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her salvation. 
Mrs. Walters: was 


or money. Meantime she had found a light and 
pretty employment—she was quite proud and happy 
to be the kread-winner—allowing the blind old fiddler 
to go out as usual, every day, under the escort of a 
clubby little boy, who rendered up his pennies faith- 
fully. 

Fler was also proficient in music; her kind friend 
Lad precured her a violin, upon which she played with 
more than ordinary skill. 

To-night the young girl was looking forward to her 
seventeenth birthday and the promise of a present 
from Mrs. Walters. 

The old man had not returned, and, after setting 
out the table against his coming, Flor lighted a 
candle, pulled down the curtaims, drew out her 
cherished music, a few pieces frem Mrs. Walters’s 
portfolio, and sat down. 

She took such a childish delight in this practice, 
and looked such a charming little votary, that I 
know of more than one artist who would have been 
glad to sketch her as she then sat. 

She played so well too, throwing her: whole soul 
into the performance. 

She did not even hear the footsteps of someone 
approaching the doer, or she might have thought 
gran’pa. was coming, the movement was so slow and 
undecided. 

At last the latch clicked;a. man entered, a tall, 
handsome man, who stood with lines of annoyance 
visible on his forehead. 

Flor had already thrown her violin down, and now 
went quietly forward with a subdued, almost morti- 
fied expression. 

“Ah! here.you are, all right!” said a rich voice, 
the frown fading away. “ I didnot know that Ishould 
ever find you; this is the third domicile Ihave ran- 
sacked, I believe.” 

_ “Oh, Mr, Hurst! I—I never dreamed of your find- 
ing me,” 

“Didn't you’? well, I hope I.am none the Jess: wel- 
come now I have come.” 

She cast a. quick glance round the poor room, which 
he did not appear to notice. 

“I did not come.as'the bearer of very welcome 
news, I fear; Mrs. Walters sent me to-——”’ 

“Oh! is she ill? has anything happened?” 

“ Don’t be so hasty, little one,” said Seymour Hurst, 
smiling ; ‘no, she is not ill, but unfortunately she 
was called away)to-day, so she commissioned me 
With sou litte budget for you, and there it is.” 

fle took a paper, parcel from the pocket of his 


outside coat and aid it down. 

“She is, very .kind;” said Flor, .andhe won- 
dered, as, he-had once or twiee before, how. she in- 
herited that delicate beauty which seemed so. out of 
place with all around: her. 
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He looked at her moving across the room to put 
down the parcel, the slender figure, the glossiness of 
her dark hair, the exquisite purity of her complexion, 
and yet only as a connoisseur studies a lovely pic- 
ture; this girl seemed so far beneath him that he 
never hitherto had deigned to bestow a thought on 
her, only as the recipient of Mrs. Walters’s bounty. 

To-night other feelings were stirred—not of love, 
he had vowed in his soul that he never would love 
again one of the perfidious sex—but of pity. To 
what was she doomed, this slender child-woman, in 
whose face was the promise of so much beauty? 
The care with which she had been invested through 
the bounty of her friend seemed to him only to make 
her situation so much the more perilous, He 


hiptherless girl battling with the world among so 
many inferior associates. 
» ““T hope you never go out alone at night,” he seid, 


a ., Mrs. Walters cautioned me against that 
Pong since. But, indeed, in this poor place they ane 
them would 


all my: friends, mene of harm me ; stil 
m very careful.” ~ 
He smiled at her artlessleas, but was greveagain 
befere she ‘towards him. 


“Don’t lef anyone Satter you,” he said, imarstill’ 
r tone. 
or ilettor met? She looked. up im sunprike; “no 


ongemer atte @ thing.” 

+ t take: of me tosay these things. 
lam. e friend of Mixs,. aniialmost old enough 
to he. your fatiher.’”* 

etthe words made her leap, and sink too. 

“Nothing you do, 9s.her fitien@, nothing she can 
pencil do, will ever seqmm to me,” she 
said. 


Thepathos of her voice went tehis heart. 
ught I heard music as I came up,” he said, 
arelessly. 


E on and smiled.« 

' “Lf was only me practising a little,” she replied. 

“Practising a little! I should think so. Why, you 
don’t mean to say you can play this sonata?” 

“T manage to get through with it sometimes,” said 
Flor, modestly. 

“ Well, well, you are wonderfully advanced, that’s 
all I have to say. Who taught you?” 

“ Gran’pe.” 

He lifted the little instrument, and’began playing ; 
and how delicately he brought the finer tones out! 
how rich seemed the voice that sang so harmoniously! 

“ And you, too, play! but oh, so beautifully!” ex- 
claimed,f lor, her glorious eyes kindling. 

Another moment and the door opened, ad- 
mitting the old blind fiddler, followed by a child, not 
very clean, with a bag full of pennies clinking in his 
hands. 

Flor blushed. Seymour Hurst turned crimson, bit 
his lip, placed the violin on the table, and the instant 
composure of his manner was colder and haughtier 
than Flor had ever seen it before. 

“He is ashamed,” thought Flor—“ashamed of 
having been caught in this poor place by a blind 
man. Well, he needn't have come—I don't wonder, 
though—yes, I do; he needn’t have shown his 
mortification so plainly.” 

“ Whois here, Flor?” asked the old: man, the calm 
dignity of whose countenance it would have been 
hard to parallel in the circles even of the élite. 

“A kind friend, gran’pa, and a friend of Mrs. 
Walters.” 

“Ah, heaven bless her!” cried the old man. 
Flor’s a good girl. She’s a good child, sir, though 
none of mine.” 

“ Hush, gran’pa!” cried Flor, warningly. 
yours—I belong to you—you know I do.” 

“ Well, well, have it your own way, child. T saved 
her from the seas, sir, and she will love the old man 
for it. Oh, but it was such a struggle for life.” 

“My errand is not quite finished,” said Seymour, 
who had been buttoning up his overcoat, “ yon have 
seen a sculptor there perhaps ?” addressing Flor. 

“ Yes, sir, at Mrs. Walters’s.” 

“ He is about to work on a new picce of statuary, 
and declares he can find no model for the principal 
figure. I thought of you, and as he pays liberally, 
and you have nothing to do but stand a few moments 
ata time, I presumed you would not object to the 
task. Wessing isa good man, as well as an artist, 
and my brother-in-law. Mrs. Walters also told him 
she thought you would not object.” 

‘Oh, if she said that, of course I will go. And I 
shall see his studio, perhaps, and all the beautiful 
statuary that she has told me about.” 

“ Yes, you will be in the studio, of course. He 
may want you for several weeks, once a day, and 
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“Indeed it will,” murmured Flor. 

“Then he may rely upon your coming next 
Monday, I may say ; Mrs. Walters has promised to 
be there.” 

Flor clasped her hands in silent ecstasy. This 
beautiful woman had earned a niche in her heart as 
its patron saint. Flor’s love for her was little short 
of idolatry. 





CHAPTER XII 

“ Mg. Seymour Hurst, promenading in this beg- 
garly place,” soliloquized Flor’s visitor as he drew 
his muffler over his ears to shut out the sound of the 
oaths and ribald language that saluted them on his 
leaving the house. 

Now and then a staggering figure passed him, dim 
in the partial darkness ; sometimes the bent form of 
a woman holding a tattered shawl closer to her 
forlorn bosom; sometimes children shouting with 
blasphemous mirth, their shrill voices. crushed 
perhaps into attennation like their bodies. Seymour 
hastened his steps. 

“ You'll never find me in this localit 
muttered, drawing @ long breath, as he turned the 
corner. “The girl is nothing to me, only for her 
own sake I could wish she lived im a more respecia- 
ble place.” 

And weary Seymour Hurst asauredly was, having 
hassumed the responsibilities of a daily newspaper, 
)eu@es the recipient of a magnificent salary, taking 
hiseeares upon him none too lightly. 

He-stopped before a very handsome flight of steps, 
and ascending them applied hie key. The house 
was kept by a Madame Worth, the widow of a 
naval officer, a dignjGed and nen elegant 
woman, and few could gain acceggytipgivate apart- 
ments in hor houge. 

Seymonr was gre of the favoured ones; he not 
@ily bad one of the very best regm~e im the house, 
Wut often took his'meals at the game table with 
Madesge Worth and her exceedingly well-bred and 
Ggprticd matden sister, who was very sedulous, as 
Pwas only naturak.ig attending minutely to all Mr. 
Ilurst’s wants, and investing that care as she supposed 
with an inpalpable and peculiar charm. 

Mr. Hurst's room was on the second storey, a 
large, handsome apartment that possessed many 
memories of departed grandeur, of noble dames 
moving to and fro in hoops no modern invention can 
hope to rival, and powdered locks done up in stately 
spires, to which fashion our belles are fast approxi- 
mating, so that we may see a St. Peter’s dome yet 
erected upon the temples of some fair damsel whose 
slender body is totally inadequate to the responsi- 
bility. Some thoughtful hand had lighted the gas, 
though the light was subdued. Seymour turned it 
up after he had thrown off his great-coat ; it revealed 
an interior almost as splendid and fantastic as a 
room inthe “Arabian Nights.” The floor was composed 
of polished boards; here and there a Persian mg 
was placed brilliant with all the colours of the 
Orient. No two chairs were alike in colour or style, 
some were crimson, some green, others blue, and 
yet the incongruities did not strike the eye un- 
pleasantly, they were so well arranged. 

“If there be anything I abominate,” Hurst had 
said one day to his brother-in-law, “it is the custom 
of copying every separate article of furniture your 
neighbour has. Suppose the Almighty had made us 
all after one pattern, stamped every face with the 
same ‘itials, incapable of variation. Can you ima- 
gine what a world it would be? The monotony 
would drive men mad, and they would be dis- 
figuring their faces by way of originating a variety. 
If ever I have a home you'll not find me following 
the universal model.” 

A small cabinet filled with unmistakable curio- 
sities stood on a low marble lion'at one end of the 
room, and in the brightness of the ruddy coal fire, 
lying dreaming, and snapping as it were in its sleep, 
the lion’s face took an almost living character. 
Seymour threw himself into an easy-chair be- 
side his study table, in the centre of which reposed 
a group of marvellous beauty, “ Faith, Hope, and 
Charity.” 

“Upon my word, the prettiest face there is deci- 
dedly like that girl’s!” cried Seymour to himself, 
starting forward, and gazing critically at the group. 
He looked at it from every point, gravely, asa man 
who was making a serious decision. 

“ How in the world did he contrive to introduce her 
features ? Ha! the very man ofall others!” he cried, 
asa thin, spare man, dark and somewhat melancholy 
of countenance, presently entered. 

“ What! were you looking for me?” asked the 
latter, smiling. 

“No, but thinking of yon. 
well, I hope?” 

The sealptor seated himself comfortably in a chair 


y again,” ho 


Take a seat. Mary is 





it will pay you for your time.and trouble.” 





much lower than Hurst's. 


‘I was wondering where you got that face 
from,” Seymour said, pointing to the figure of Hope. 

“Oh, that! why from a wandering mendicant, I 
suppese—a little girl who used to play the tam- 
bourine. She hadas sweet a little faceas I eversaw, 
and a noble old blind fiddler was with her.” 

“ That’s the very one,” said Seymour. “I thought 

ao.” 
“The very one! why I had forgotten the child. 
She may be dead now, for all I know, poor little 
thing!” said thesculptor. “ ButI stepped in to read 
your paper.” 

Seymour Hurst handed it to him. 

“ That child is still alive though,” said Seymour 
as heresumed his recumbent posture; “ possibly you 
don’t remember having seen her at our friend’s, Mrs. 
Walters’s.” 

“No, indeed, I don’t,” replied Wessing, « little 
surprised. 

“ But she saw you; it is the same child Mrs. 
Walters took such a fancy to, and said what an admir- 
able figure she would make for your next group.” 

“Ah! I remember; I wender if I could get 
her ?” 

“Yes ; she has promised to come next Monday. I 
took the responsibility of engaging her.” 

“ Good! but Iam keeping the paper from you.” 

“No, no, read on. I don’t care about it. I seldom 
read anything ef my own after sending back the 
I roof,” 

His friend, laying it on the table when he had 
finished, selected another from a miscellaneous 
pile, while Seymour languidly reached for the one he 
had put down, and as languidly let his eye rove from 
column to column. 

Suddenly he started forward—so suddenly that the 
table reeled, and the sculptor gave a frightened ex- 
clamation of “ Heaven bless me! What's the matter, 
Hurst? you're as white as a corpse!” seeing the 
altered face of his friend. 

““I—I came across a paragraph,” said the other, in 
a slow, solemn voice, “that has shaken mea great 
deal, I must say.” 

“Ah!” and his friend still looked at him covertly, 
seeing that his excitement was something unusual. 

“Yes, quite shaken me ; I wouldn’t have believed 
anything would have done it—that is—it is a death,” 
he added, after these disjointed sentences. “ You 
know Harry Collins? It is his sister.” 

“Indeed !” cried the sculptor, whose honest, plea- 
sant face became quite statuesque on the moment, 
and who understood now the reason for this 
strange excitement. 
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“Found dead in her bed,” said Seymour, his brows 
contracting; “I have no doubt he killed her,” he 
added, between shut teeth. 

“ Dear, dear! and she was such a pretty creature! 
quite a pretty creature. It is shocking.” 

The clock struck eight. 

“Mary will wonder what keeps me,” said the 
sculptor, rising and putting on the great-coat he had 
divested himself of on entering. 

3 Well, I'm sure, quite unpleasant news—quite 
so!” 

“T’ve been expecting it,” said Seymour, gloomily. 

“ Have you?” 

And he again assumed an heroic attitude as he 
turned in surprise, one arm impeded by the loose 
lining of his coat-sleeve. 

“T knew he’d break her heart, or kill her in some 
way,” said Seymour, bitterly. “ Why was it, I won- 
der, that I hated that man from the beginning ? and 
what could she see in his cruel blue eyes that fasci- 
nated her so? Serpent's beauty, I suppose. It has 
always been said that women are ensnared by these 
cold-hearted villains. If I had been her brother 
I’dsooner have followed her to her grave than have 
seen her the wife of that man.” 

“ You knew him, then ?” 

“Yes, I knew him. I had met him several times 
before we spoke, and from the first I looked upon 
him as something evil, as aman ready to take advan- 
tage of his fellow man—a mean, cringing despot. I 
shall always think he frightened the girl into accept- 
ing: him, though heaven knows what means he used. 
She seemed to me like one whose will was paralyzed 
—but what senseless folly I am talking! She is in 
heaven now! though whether sent {Bere by fair 
means or foul there may never be an opportunity of 
knowing.” 

“Come home with me, Hurst; Mary would be glad 
to see you,” said his friend, with something like pity 
in his voice. 

“No, I thank you; I’m not fit to-night—besides, 
I’ve much to write. I'll see you on Monday.” 

“Good-night, old fellow, take care of yourself, 
then.” 

And he clasped his hand warmly, and was gone. 

Seymour did not commence to write. A little 
attendant tapped at his door with refreshments, 
placed them on the table, and hurried out. She felt 
an instinctive fear of his face, usually full of thought, 
but now dark and gloomy. 

The viands remained untasted, the tea breathed 
itself cold. 

Seymour Hurst walked backwards and forwards, 








the paper rattling in the hands that were crossed 
behind him. 

“Poor thing! Poor little thing! There she lies, 
cold in one of the’ chambers of that horrible, 
haunted Willoway. It must have seemed like walk- 
ing over a tomb under those melancholy trees. It 
always did to me. Poor little thing! I wonder if 
she loved him. I wonder if she did. Well, well, 
whoever she loved it’s all the same now. She 
neither loves nor suffers. It was very sudden though, 
that change; it always seemed a strange and mys- 
terious thing to me. And Hal he blundered so, 
trying to excuse it. He was ashamed of her— 
couldn't look me in the face. He had considered it 
a settled thing, he said, knew his father did ; but he 
made such a simpleton of himself with hisattempted 
condolence that I had to beg him to desist. Since then 
we've not been intimate. I don’t know why, but 
somehow it’s impossible, utterly impossible. I'd 
avoid him if I could, and I know he avoids me. He's 
changed, too, in this time. There was a rumour that 
he was going to marry Miss Rahl, the banker's 
daughter, but it never took place. He looks like a 
disappointed man. There are gray hairs sprinkled 
all over his head. Isaw them myself the last time 
we met, and what a constrained meeting it was 
Poor thing! Poor little thing! Lying dead in one 
of those desolate rooms: ‘The last time I heard 
anything about her she had one little girl, deformed I 
think they said. That was three years ago.” 

He threw himself down, folded the paper absently 
and laid it before him—but his eyes were riveted 
upon the sad news. 

“Ho, another surprise!” and he caught up the 
paper again. “ For sale, a neat cottage—the property 
well situated—contiguous to the beautiful grounds 
of Willoway. Atauction, too; there’s some more of 
that man’s work I know. Yes, there’shis name, and 
this must have been in the paper for a week, at leas. 
What does it mean? It belonged to the widow— 
was mortgaged for a small amount. Harry might 
easily have paid it. I see, he has got it in his hands, 
the thief, and—I had almost called him murderer 
I must see about this. Thesale is for the twentieth 
—next week. I'll be there, and if human means can 
compass it I'll buy the place myself. It is just what 
my friend wants—Mary, too. ‘They shall live there, 
and I'll make itmy summer retreat. Poor thing! It 
seems almost a relief, though, to know that she is 
dead. That man was capable of any subtle, secret 
villany. Heaven forgive me! but I thought it of bim 
from the first.” 

(To be continued) 
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THE PRIDE OF THE FAMILY. 


———&>—___—_ 
CHAPTER I 


“ Fatusr is late to-night.” 

The speaker was a tall, middle-aged woman, with 
a worn, but kindly pleasant face. She stood in the 
doorway of a plain, unpretending farmhouse, painted 
into faded approach to the tint of India-ink by long 
action of wind, rain, and sun. The wind, which 
scouted across the broad fields before her in fitful 
gusts, played disrespectfully with her snowy muslin 
cap-border, and flapped a stray lock of hair into her 
eyes; she shivered a little, and closed the door 
abruptly. 

Before we follow her let us take a brief glance 
across the field to the landscape spread out before 
that farmhouse door. Very much impoverished and 
faded from the view of a month back, it is true. For 
then the cherry-trees lining the stone wall flamed 
up pyramids of a wine-red brilliance. The oaks yonder 
in the knoll by the cow pasture shone forth as though 
King Midas had laid his hand upon them and trans- 
formed them into molten gold. Maples along the 
brookside trailed banners of flame in excellent con- 
trast to the dark green firs, which looked on calmly 
at the riot of this carnival of the year, knowing that 
their steadfast dignity would receive countenance 
from the approaching monarch of winter. Now the 
trees stood out bare and leafless, the pastures were 
brown and sere. 

The spirit of desolation seemed to have dropped 
its chilly pall upon all things. And still there were 
spirit and life in the scene, and because the foliage 
ren been swept aside you gained breadth and free- 

om. 


You could gaze untantalized by leafy ecreen far 
across the brown sweep of pasture-land to the blue 
glitter of the “ pond.” 

The inhabitants of this out-of-the-way nook were 
not given to romance, and the beautiful sheet of 
water never dreamed that it deserved a better and 
less plebeian name. 

Beyond -the dimpled surface of the water, which 
smiled as blue and as sunny as in midsummer, 
rose a circle of misty blue hills, like a band of war- 
riors clasping hands in grim guardianship of the 
liquid gem below. And these wooded heights 
touched against the cold gray sky of this early winter 
fay, bounding the horizon for the gazers of the farm- 

ouse, , 


Nearer home, on the other side, ran a tortuous 





















[ILL-FEELING BETWEEN BROTHERS. | 


road, white and frosty, curving to make a halt at two 
other houses, built very much after the pattern of 
this from whose doorstep we have taken our view. 
It was an odd nook, isolated even from the roar and 
turmoil of the country town from which it was 
separated by some three miles. 

Church or school, shops or post-office, there was 
none, except by following the highway two miles for 
the first and twice that distance for the others. So 
these three households, as one might say, lived in a 
world of their own, of which three brothers were the 
sole and undisputed sovereigns where their father had 
wielded an undivided sceptre before them—‘“ Captain 
Daniel, Mr. Bob, and Samuel Worth,” as they were 
universally known in the vicinity of “ The Corner,” 
another local epithet for the large tract of land which 
Mr. Worth had helped his father to cultivate, 
and which had now become the cosy homesteads of 
the three surviving descendants. 

My reader must pardon my lengthy digression, be- 
cause I am anxious he should understand the cir- 
cumstances, very simple and humble though they 
may be, which surround these peeple, for whom I 
bespeak the same interest they claim from me. 

Mrs. Captain Daniel has returned through the wide 
old-fashioned entry (they never once were known to 
call it hall, though three sets of dances might have 
been comfortably accommodated, and half a dozen 
bands have found posts on the spacious, generous 
breadth of staircase), and entered the kitchen. 

It were worth my while to try to describe that 
kitchen, only that the huge beams running across the 
ceiling, the massive pillars at each corner, the yawn- 
ing fireplace which might rival the old country fire- 
sides into which oxen were used to draw the yule 
log, the broad-mouthed brick oven, might provoke 
scepticism on the part of those readers who have 
never been favoured with sucha sight. 

A blazing fire illuminated the somewhat sombre 
room with good effect, for the walls and ceiling were 
dingy with smoke, and the whitewasher’s brush 
had evidently been many years absent. The place 
wore an air of tidiness and neatness. A silvery 
cloud of smoke poured forth from the nose of the tea- 
kettle, and an appetizing odour rose from the saucepan 
the good housekeeper moved a little farther from the 
fire. Asmall table, snowily draped, was set for one 
person, with a peculiar pale blue ware, representing 
a singular Chinese scene. Strange-looking garden 
and still stranger pagoda, and, oddest and strangest 
of all, the couple who are hurrying across the blue 
bridge as if in terror, whether of the awkward birds 
sweeping overhead, or the pompous-looking China- 
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man coming out of the pagoda, one may vaguely 
wonder at and never be the wiser. 

A solid arm-chair was set before the table, and 
Mrs. Captain Daniel looked at it wistfully as she 
came back from her fruitless reconnoissance at the 
front door. 

While she was busying herself over the waiting 
supper the door opened, and two lads, of eighteen 
or thereabouts, came in noisily. Fine, stalwart, 
handsome youths they were, with the rich glow of 
health on either cheek, and the brightness of youth- 
ful joy in their clear eyes. 

“Why, where is father? I thought he’d have 
been here an hour ago,” says one. 

“So did I,” returned the mother, with another 
anxious glance at the broad face of the clock. 
“I can’t think what keeps him. The roads may be 
frosty, and there’s ice, I know, on the roads. Old 
Dob is sure-footed, I think.” 

The tone betrayed misgiving and anxiety. 

“It’s a terrible lonesome drive along that end 
of the turnpike. Father went to get the money for 
all that hay we carted in town, didn’t he?” pursued 
the first speaker, unheeding, if he noticed, the 
frightened look which crept over his mother’s face. 

“ Ain’t you ashamed of yourself, Urban Worth?” 
broke in the youth, who till then had remained silent. 
“You're just trying to frighten mother, and you 
know there’s nothing to be alarmed about. What 
if he is a little late? It may be there was some- 
thing to keep him from starting at the usual time. 
I shouldn’t be a bit alarmed if he didn’t come by nine 
o’clock, and it’s only six now.” 

Urban Worth, who was the elder and the hand- 
somer of the two boys, flung his brother a con- 
temptuous glance. 

“ What a pattern you are, Tris. Good boy, give 
him a sugar-plum, ma.” 

The tone, although to the mother’s ear only sound- 
ing playful and teasing, stung Tristain Worth more 
keenly than a blow. 

His cheek flushed hot, and his eye burnt fiercely, 
but his mother prevented any reply. 

“I won't begin to worry yet. But your father 
knows at what time I prepare his supper, and he 
always endeavours to be here. Seems to me there 
wasn't. so much milk to-night as usual.” 

Tristain opened his lips hastily, and then closed 
them as abruptly. His brother watched him with a 
threatening look in his eye, but it was not that which 
checked the boy. 

“J won't be a sneak and tell of Urban, hateful to 
meas he chooses to be,” soliloquized Tristain, bravely, 
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expose hi s tormentor’s derelic- 


th vei long to 
Lion. 
And he stooped down to arrange the sticks thrust 
tween the two great legs in the fireplace. 
“The brindle is drying np,” observed Urban, eare- 
s ly, helping himeelfi to a piece of gingerbread 
} \o plate @m the table. 
‘In sil keed:therbrin dle,” " hastily duberposed? Tsintein, 


1 thenegwae a pint more than she gave yester- 
le spokerwith what seemed unnecessary waggnth 


hasemoth er. 

“Well, well,” said she, “it's no great matter for 
tornigght, but father’s particular that they should all 
be well milked. You're always in a little teo much 

ashe to clear yourself, Tris ; nobody thapght of 

‘sanding you especially.” 

“Mh, But his high mightiness won't, @low the 
slightest shade of imputation on his fair dame,” 
laughwi'@inban, sitting down in the cosy seat by thes 
heartlai@emmer, enjoying his gingerbread. imwm lazy) 
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T @bhall never allow myself te beigean or 
Union, W: r th,” retorted Tyistem, and 
walled to the door. 

“What isthe trouble with you two hoy? I be- 
ove, you axe always quarrelling,” began Mags. Worth, 


"Se a tone. 
a ie always jealous and in afume. I don’t 
ming Mim, mother. But if I were in that way too, 


showlilaiiawe fight! We should be in let water all 
the ¢imme,’”” 
“Tamm glad you don’t, Urban,” retugned, Mrs, 
Captaim Baniel, with a glance of comme 
wards her graceful son 
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ndeg heart ; thenvaneqne could wish 
n. Ff he were @nliy magne pleasant and geod- 
moured to yeu,” 

Urban smiled-cempiacen fipat the image he caught 

of in the lookingwgflass fastened up between the 
o windows opposite him. He knew he was the 
urite son and the pet of the neighbourhood, and 
not sorry to know that his twin-brother lost 
what he gained 

Urban Worth was one of those characters—you 
meet them in all ranks of life—born with a gift of 
pleasing ; endowed with a singular tact for adapting 
himself to any circumstanees or place; an easy, 
jovial, selfish fellow, whose best efforts were made 

rom purely interested motives. All his life long, 
and that, as | heve said, was but eighteen years, he 
had been like.a thorninthe sideof Tristain, who. was 
a warm-hearted, impulsive, but. keenly sensitive and 
conscientious bey. And yat,as I have endeavoured to 
show, it was Urban who was admired, applauded, 
miversally beloved, and it wae Tristain who was 
conderaned. 

Out into the gatharing devknesa strode Tristain, 
muttering fiercely anathemas which the wind seized 
upon the moment they passed his lips,and drowned 
in the shill whistle of its own mysterious voice, 
which was wisest and best. The frosty air cooled 
the fiery blood of the boy. He walked more slowly, 
with arms folded:across his breast and fierealy ques- 
tioning eyes, searching the heavensas if for a written 
answer there to his own, ardent questionings. 

“ Will it be always so?” he demanded. “I cannot 
believe it. This small, narrow boundary cramps 
and stifles my hest neture. Surely the great world 
will be able to tell gold from dross; it has. the 

subtle test; there honour and honesty will be re- 

ognized at their true value. I could make my way 
re—I could win the place I cowet, the position I 
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deserve. 
A true manliness, a worthy pride that was. not 
gotism, rang f ath in the firm tones: 

‘If I could only go,” he said, presently, in » more 
dainendend dinar, “if my father could only spare 
ne from the _—- Oh, if 1 could go into the world 
for myself! I see how narrowing is the life here— 
how monotonous and how poor a goal is the very 

be od. Urban langhs at me and calls 
me a caged eagle. He is nearer the truth than he 
thinks. If I were only free I would win my way to 
dazzling heights, and force them to give me the ap- 
ciation they have so long withheld. Now I beat 
cainst the bars—truly, | beat against the bruising 
bars!” 
There was a. touching psthos in the melancholy 
lence of his veice, but the next moment it was 
ken out by a.mellow Jaugh. 
‘Well, well, I can gain nothing by qnarrelling 
with circumstances, I had better be angry with my- 
self. Why need Lallow Urban’s Guplic ity and sel- 
fisuness to throw me into sucha rage? Is it not 
somethin to be able to honour myself—to feel sure 
that I will atoop to no meanness like his; and, 
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| apropos of honour, will it be right of me to allow 
that good cow to go half milked as Urban left her ? 
No! clearly, no. No matter if it be his fault instead 
of mine. My father’s property must not suffer when 
Lean help it. There's. pailon the settle at the 
deoor,and the lantern is in the barn waiting for 
father. I'll see what I can do.” 

He turned at once, found the pail, went to the 
barn, and presently returned with something like 
tavo quarts foaming richly in the vessel, 

“T tried the cows over again, mother,” said he, 
cheerfully, as he entered the kitchen. 

“And gained two quarts! That shows how 
@arcless you were at first, apd proves yourfather to be 
baat ineaying the cows suffer by his absence;” sald 
Worth, proceeding to.staain the milk. 

‘Trighin glanced at his brother, amd »bit his lips 
Urbamgat complacently by the firejindglently enjoy}. 
ing the warmth of the blaze. 

“ Thene’s certainly somethiag wrong with old Bab,” 
sled tha r, to divert the eubject. 
ejacu! Tristain, huxrying ont of dpors. 

‘“[ftgke the team to the bagn, father; you' 
little/lgte, and mothenls afraid your enpper's spo 
Better go in at oneey it’s chi to-night,” sa 
Tris, in a cheerful voice, ag the -cart.and 
horse turned into the yard and.cagme to a gondgily! 
at the door, 

Captain Baniel’s stout fignme descendedjyandt the 
reins werethrown to the lad: 
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led the horse along. “Father's got news of some 

sort to tell, and it’s that has detained him.” 

When he came back to the honse with his arms 
full of packages he found his father sitting down at 
the table trifling with his tea, but paying little at- 
tention to the good cheer set before him. Urban 
was busy reading the paper which the head of the 
house had bronght from town. 

“Dear me, Daniel, you've no appetite at all,” said 
Mrs. Worth, eyeing the undisturbed dishes ruefully. 
“It's too bad, the supper’s-spoiled !” 

“No, no, mother, it ain't spoiled; only you 
see I had a grand dinner just.before I started. You 
can\t guess at whose house. I wonder Bob and Sam 
haven’t been hereyet. I’ve got their: packages. Oh, I 
left them in the trep. Rnn out and bring ’em in, 
boys.” 

* They're all here, father. If you want them for 
anythiag in particular, I'l ran down and tell 
Unele Bob and Uncle Sam,” said Tris. 

“ Perhaps that would be as well. I’m certain it 
would. I'd like to have a talk with them to-night; 
and, Tris, you and Urban may stay with Joe if 
yon wish todo so.” 

Tris looked a little disappointed, but retreated 
promptly. 

“So hewants us ont of the way ;:and we boys are 
not to know the news yet.” 

Urban had heard likewise, amd, arching hie fine 
eye-brows with indolent curiosity, he laid aside his 
paper and glanced inquisitively into his father’s faee. 
He saw too that dreamy, abstracted look which had 
astonished his brother. Presently Urban rose, took 
up bis cap, and sauntering tothe window looked out 
at the night. 

Captain Daniel stared vacantly at the fire. 

Mrs. Worth began removing the dishes. When 
she had momentarily vanished Urban softly stole 
| into the bed-room opening from the kitchen, where 
the worthy headof the house. had) sleptfor forty years 
and more. 

A simple lounge of rough construction stood 
below the bed. Urban threw himself upon it, his 
head towards the kitchen door, which he had left 
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Me I'm sleepy,” said he, trying to cheat the monitor 
within, even as he-cheated people aroundhim. “Id 
rather stay here than go out to-night.” 

Shortly there was a sound of feet at the outer 
door, and Mr. Bob and Samuel Worth came into the 
kitchen and took each a leather-cushioned arm-chair 
in front of the genial blaze. 

“ Well, Daniel, what’s the news, eh ?” asked Mr. 
Bob, a short, thick-set man, with aplump, raddy face 
aglow with the perpetual smile dancing from his 
bright blue eyes, and interspersing the words with a 
peculiar ejaculation after this fashion, rising and 
falling his voice with a facility that came:to be fa- 
mous as. Mr. Bob’s own idiom. “ What'’s:the news, 


there’s the wheels. He'sgome.gtilash!”. 


“ All right, Tris. I'ma little bebiad timep-T/now.-}- 


And corresponding with his voice he jerked up- 
wards his fat chin in interrogation, and dropped it 
again as the last “eh” emphatically replied to the 
first. 

“ Humph ! anything new stirring ? How's hay an 
beof ?” quietly put in Mr. Samuel, who was as thin, 
gaunt and pale as Mr. Bob was round and rosy. 

* About the same, Brother Sam, about the san 
replied Captain Daniel, who had acquired this title in 
his youthful days, qmhen he commanded a milit: 
company, and had’ g@tained it ever since. 

While he ke, spread his hands over the 
blaze, and rubbed briskly. Tet me tell y: 
what he was like. e eldest of the three Wor: 
was lookedyup Fim less quick and gifted brot), 
as something very fittleless wise and grand 7-7 a 
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tT Seal 
; Cin is 
k? eh! well now I declare, maybe ’twas 
Doctor Flint,” promptly responded Mr. Bob. 
“ Humph ! quite likely you saw John Graves,” more 
slowly articulated Mr. Samuel. 

“You hain’t forgotten Jack Masters, I'll be 
bound,” said Captain Daniel, peering eagerly into 
their faces, his own countenance beaming with a 
bright smile. 

“You don’t say so, eh? eh! Well, that beats all. 
It’s nearly thirty years,since I heard a breath about 
him. Jack Masters, to be sure, eh? eh!” 

Mrs. Daniel had taken out her knitting and sta- 
tioned herself’ behind her husband. Between the 
click of her needles she ejaculated : 

“Pshaw! father, yon don’t meam tossay you've 
seen Jack Masters!” 

Captain Daniel enjoyed thesurprise of his auditors 
for a minute, then continued, briskly: 

“I tell you what, it ain’t mush like the Jack 
Masters we knew. Why, only think, we were far 
above him in those days. And now ” Then 
followed a sigh, and the abstracted look came back 
to his face. He shook it off presently. “Jack’s a 
gentleman now, and a mannerly gentleman also. 
He was as glad to see me in the market, 
where I happened to meet him with his servant at 
his heels,.as he could have beenin the old times, 
when it’s many a lift I've given him. He made me 
go home to dinner with him,and his house is a palace. 
1 can’t tell you about it, 1 was so taken aback, but 
there’s plenty of fine furniture.and rich ornamunis. 
I didn’t mind them so much, but it did make my 
eyes water to see that library of his, and)think what 
it would be to turn our boys into it.” 

“Jack isrich then? that’s queer, eh? eh!—queer 
enongh!” said Mr. Bob, wondering « little at his 
brother's excitement. 

“Yes, and that isn’t all. 
only think, S$ 1, and r 
was always below me in the class.” 

“Below you! He was! Humph! a long way 
below you, brother Daniel; there wasn't one to hold 
a candle to'you, every body knows that.” 

“And yet here’ am I, and have’ been dradg- 
ing on the farm all my life, and certain to die here 
goon, leaving my boys to a similar fate,’ said 
Captain Daniel, the eagle glance. kindling. in. his 
eyes, and a tinge of bitterness destroying the mellow 
tone of his voice. 

“ Why, Daniel,” began his wife,and then paused, 
abashed by the astonished glance, of Brother Bob. 

“Now, Bob and Sam, I’m going to speak my 
mind freely. I look, back upon,things.asthey were, 
and I’m certain I ain’t presumptuousiin saying 1 was 
Jack’s equal in scholarship and ability. You know 
I wanted to go’ to college at that: time; but father 
thought.it was nonsense, said college was only for 
rich men’s sons, and wouldn't spare me from the 
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willing, to. make ,any.sacrifice to help us, be- 
cause he didn’t, exactly believe in education, you 
kyow. He coulda’t spare me from the farm, and the 
farm has held me ever since. Well, what are we? 
We're only poor farmers still. Now look at Jack, 
who told me.to-day if I'd sought out the path he did 
1 should haye distanced hinr in, that as I used to at 
school.” 

“Of course yon would. . There isn’t a headpiece 
like yours in, these parts even now,” said the ad- 
uiring brothers in.a.breath. 

“ But, husband,” ventured. Mrs. Daniel, meekly, 
“ riches don’t make happiness.” 

“]T know, I know; it. is not the luxuries which 
surround Jack that I care for. But it is the breadth 
of mind, the freedom from these. petty,; narrowing 
ares, the ability to go upwards in knowledge and 
science, Why,.he has long ago outgrown me, I 
have no ability to follow him now.. lt is gone, the 
golden opportunity—too late! too late!” 
~ And Captain Daniel shook his gray head sorrow- 
fully. Presently his eye brightened. 

“But it might have been, wife,it might have been, 
Jack gota lift. He founda relation who was ina good 
position. It's certain that’s where his upward course 
began. He showed me to-day how it happens. 
Let a man have a friend in office, or powerfully con- 
nected, and he’s sure to .rise and bring all his 
own kinfolks with him. _When we went. along the 
streets men lifted their hats to him with profound re- 
epect. Twice he was stopped by learned professors, 
and the conversation which was all Greek tome was 
plain.and clear to Jack. I tell you, Brother Bob.and 
Sam, it. was.all clear enoygh to me what a mistake 
my life had been. I had it in me—I speak humbly 
when I say it—to have been another sort of man 
from what I am.” 

Herea profound silence followed. Mrs. Worth took 
off her spectacles and wiped away the mist which 
came ever them, while presently she ventured tosay, 
in a tremulous voice : 

“ But, Daniel, the Lord knew, what.swas right.. He 
gave you your portion.” 

“Yes, yes, Martha, I agree to that. It’s best to 
be resigned when things can’t be helped. But the 
Lord gave us eyes to see, and an intellect to com- 
prehend, and meant us to usethem. I’m not mourning 
en my own account, be you certain about.that, Martha. 
But it’s about the boys I’m thinking. Maybe the 
Lord sent Jack Masters acrogs my path to show me 
I was making the same mistake my father made. 
Now I don’t want my sons tobe sitting here in their 
gray hairs and looking back, like me to-night, on 
chances that might have been, and were kept back 
by my narrowness of mind. I've been thinking and 
thinking all the way home, and, Boband Sam, if you 
don’t mind I'll tell you a plan I’ve hit upon.” 

“Humph, speak away, Brother Daniel. Youknow 
very well we shouldn’t be so bold as to differ from 
you,” replied Brother Sam, looking towards Mr. 
Bob for confirmation. 

Brother Bob nodded vigorously. 

“ Of course not, Daniel, eh? eh! of course not.” 

“T want you both to use your own judgment,.and 
act. as if it were a.stmanger who made the proposition. 
Now you see, here’s three of us, all three owning 

itle beside our farms, and there’s three boys and 
three girls of.ours,to be provided:for. Don’t yousee 
things are going down hill? Father was a rich man 
compared to, either of.us, for the three farms were 
one then, Now my farm will be divided among the 
boys, and they will be left only half as, well-to-do.as 
Lam. I gin’t.satisfied to-night that it should /be 
so. I don’t wantany of our young folks fettered 
here. Don’t you see if only one of them eould .be 
put i.a proper, position for rising he could-reach 

ut @ helping hand, as Jack’s comsin did for him, and 
itt all the ethers away from this obscurity. 2” 
Brother Bob and Mr. Samuel looked upon. his 
Lindling face.with profound admiration. 

_“ Nobody but you would ever have thought of 
hat, Daniel,._Humph! nobody but you.” 
_“Admirable, eh? eh! it took a loug head to,get 
that up, eh ? eh! Go.on, Brother Daniel.” 

_ “Now, thisis my idea,” continued Captain 
Daniel, energetigally.: ‘“‘ We three, united, can keep 
one of the boys at college, in.circumstances to aid 
lis advancement. And that advancement must be the 
stepping-stone for all the others.. It seems to me 
the safest investment we can make of our slender 
imcome. For my,own part I am ready and willing 
to deny myseli many comforts—to work steadier and 
harder for its accomplishment. No matter which of 
the boys it shall be; .we must Jeave the-choice to 
some disinterested party, who will say which is the 
vest calculated for the. position—the soonest likely 
to reweh success. That.one shall go with the dis- 
net understanding that,it.ig a business transaction ; 
that it is for him to adwance. the interests, to pave 
the way for.those at home. At» first thought, 
Samuel, it seems hardly just that you should invest 
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chance. Builook at the matter calmly, and you will 
perceive it must follow that the prospects. of Annie 
and Janet must be equally improved when their 
cousins attain the desired position.” 

“Certain, certain,” responded Mr. Samuel, 
promptiy: “I’m.both ready and willing, 
humph! why shouldn’t L be? 
and kin? What’s disgrace to one is shame to all the 
rest; and what’s honour to one is glory to the 
others. Humph! of course I’m-willing.” 

“And you, Bob, how do you look upon the 
matter?” asked Captain Daniel, somewhat anxiously. 

“A brilliant idea, eh? eh!—a brilliant idea, 
Daniel.. I am ready and willing. There’s a good 
heap of corn at the mill, and the hay money, and I 
can spare more of the oats. Depend upon me for 
all I can spare this year.” 

“T want you to think over the matter,” said Cap- 
tain Daniel, growing less.confident as his listeners 
applauded. ‘It may turn out badly, you. know. 
It’s best to. be cautious.” 

“No, it ain’t, Daniel. I'll trust all my money in 
anything your long head recommends. See if | 
don’t; humph! see if I don’t,” quoth Mr. Samuel, 
emphatically. 

“ Yes, call the matter, settled, only for deciding 
which is the boy to send, eh? eh! which is the boy 
to send,” chimed in Mr. bob. 

“Tye thought about that. There’s the oldschool- 
master. He knows the lads well. Let him examine 
them, and say which is farthest advanced and best 
fitted for early success. I'm certain we're all sufli- 
ciently in one interest. toabide cheerfully by his deci- 
sion. The boys shan’t know anything about it. Every- 
thing shall be done fairly, and laid out before us in 
true business fashion. Masters offered to recom- 
mend one of my sons to a vacant place in a noted 
lawyer's office, but I told him they were not pre 
pared yet. But I mean that they shall be. Please 
heaven, they shan’t be tied down to the farm by 
means of their father’s blindness or selfishness.” 

“The matter is settled, Brother Daniel. Don't 
lose any time, eh? eh !—don’t lose any time.” 

“We'll have the schoolmaster here to-morrow 
evening then, and he shall say which of the boys 
shall go,” said Captain Daniel, rising from his chair, 
and drawing a long breath of relief. 

The others followed his example, and thereafter 
the talk returned to common matters, the price of 
grain, the likelihood of frosty weather, and such 
farmerlike topics. 

Within the little darkened bedroom the graceful, 
boyish figure prone upon the lounge started up, 
cheeks aflame, eyes glowing. 

“The lot shall fall upon, me,” he ejaculated men- 
tally ; “the prize shall not slip through my fingers. 
I know the old schoolmaster’s weak point. I will 
furbish up my knowledge of those old Latin phrases. 
I will look over all my books to-morrow beforeevening 
comes. There’s no fear of Joe’s going ahead, and 
Tris knows nothing about it. The lotshall fall upon 
me !” 

Then he crept softly through a door leading into 
the entry, and stole away out of the house and joined 
the merry group in Uncle Bob’s kitchan. 








CHAPTER Il. 

“Came, Urban,” said Tris, the next day, near 
noontime, “the work is all done and father is 
ready to spare us. Let's get Joe and the girls and 
go down to the meadow. There's splendid ice 
there.” 

Urban had his head intent upon a book. He lifted 
it wp with a rather unusual flush on his face. 

“I don’t want to go, Tris ; there'll be enough with- 
out me.” 

Tris. looked at him in astonishment,and glanced 
inquiringly at the book, while he said, hesitatingly : 

“You know Rose Henderson is visiting Annie and 
Jenny. You don’t forget that, do you?” 

“No, I know it. Yell her I couldn't come,” re- 
turned Urban, closing the book and putting his hand 
over the title; “ you and Joe will be enough.” 

“ Urban’s got. an odd whim, certain,” quoth Tris, 
walking off. “I wonder what book that could be 
which interested him so. He acted as. if he were 
afraid I should know what it was. I wouldn’t have 
believed anything could have kept him from going 
when Rose was to be there, Pretty Rose! I know 
what a grieved look her blue eyes will put on 
when she knows he isn’t coming. She'll be sorry to 
see me. I can never supply Urban’s place to her.” 

And here honest-hearted Tris heaved a lugubrious 
sigh. 

Rose Henderson was the belle of the school which 
the Worth children. had attended, by riding to and 
fro im the stormy weather, and taking long and early 
walks in the fine days. 

Hers was one of those sweet, innocently lovely 
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from all. 

Exactly as Tris had anticipated, there was a look of 
grieved surprise in the blue eyes, and an angry pout 
upon the red lips of the little beauty when she learned 
the cause of Urban’s non-appearance, as the gay party 
came tripping over the frozen ground into the yard 
of Captain Daniel. 

“ What's the matter with Urb ?” cried Joe. 

* He said I was to tell you he couldn’t come,” was 
all the explanation Tri 1 chose to offer. 

Rose was busy arranging her brown curls under ler 
pretty blue hood, and made no comme 











| glanced over to her downcast face, and 


clouded. 

“Always Urban—-everything is for Urban!” he 
was vehemently assez 4 

“Let him stay,” callec 
cheeked hoyden. 
without him.” 

And the whole party slowly fallowed the lead of 
her dancing steps. 

Tristain came back with glowing cheeks and shin- 
ing eyes from the invigorating exercise. Those was 
Urban still at the kitchen window entirely absorbed ix 
reading ; and this time there were two or three books 
in his lap, and Tris recognized the familiar cover of 
one. 


“IIo, Urban, are you furbishing up your | book 





1 out Annie Worth,.a red 
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learning? Perhaps you are thinking of turning 
schoolmaster,” said he, jestingly, and was surprised 
at the crimson tide that swept over his brother's 


face, and the sudden haste with which the latter 
gathered up the books and burried them out of 
sight. 

He walked away whistling, and forgot the matter 
until just before dark, when,Captain Daniel ordered 
the horse to be harnessed, and proceeded to put on 
his longtailed blue over-coat. 

“ Don't go away, boys,” said Captain Daniel, “I’m 
going to bring over your old schoolmaster to see you 
this evening.” 

“T wonder what that’s for?” said Tristain, 
thoughtfully. Accidentally he glanced at Urban 
again that tell-tale, guilty blush dyed his brother's 
cheek. 

The explanation came in due season. Captain 
Daniel arrived with Theron Spriggs, the broken 
down barrister who had turned schoolmaster, and in 
a few minutes after Uncle Bob and Uncle Samuel 
arrived with Joe, who sidled up to Tris and whis- 

ered: 
ac I say, Tris, what's going to happen ?” 

“T don’t know, Joe. I can’t guess.” 

“ What ails Urban, though? He's so quiet.” 

‘Hark! father’s going to tell us now,” replied 
Tristain, catching his own breath in nervous sym 
pathy with Captain Daniel’s grave, embarrassed 
looks, as he rose from his arm-chair, glanced around 
the attentive group, and cleared his throat by two 
or three introductory hems. 

“My good friends, this is rather a peculiar occa- 
sion,” began the old farmer, throwing aside with 
one hand the gray locks straggling over his broad 
full forehead, and looking, as he stood there in the 
red glare of the firelight, something grand and noble 
despite his homely dwelling. ‘To these boys 
here I trust it will prove an eventful one. Joseph, 
Urban, Tristain, give due attention to my words. 
We elders have consulted together and hit upon a 
plan we think likely to help. you three young men 
into positions more satisfactory than those your 
fathers have been able to occupy. I do not know 
whether any ambition for a wider sphere has dis- 
turbed your frolicsome spirits. Boys will be boys. 
Mr. Spriggs, you ought to know that pretty well 
by this time.” 

Here Captain Daniel took advantage of this little 
digression to put his red silk handkerchief across 
his eyes, which had somehow become a litle mois 
toned. Yousee he was unaccustomed to public speak - 
ing, and did not take it coolly, but fired, and thrilled, 
or melted with his subject. 

“ Boys,” said he, “1 saw @ man yesterday who was 
a schoolmate of mine, and who. could never koep up 
with me in his lessons. But he is now an Honourable, 
rich, honoured, respected, and, what is better than 
either of the three, wise and learned. And I—yon 
see what I am, boys, a poor farmer, just able by good 
management to keepmy family in the comfortsof life.” 

“You're something better than that, father,” burst 
out Tris, whose chest had been heaving for the last 
few seconds. “ You're a good man—an honest man, 
without an enemy in the world, and your Honourable 
ain't more than that!” 

And a choking at the throat stopped farther 
speech. ~o 

Somewhat surprised by this outburst, Captain 
Daniel stood a moment rubbing bis hands softly, 
while a slow, pensive smile crept over his rugged 
features 
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“Maybe, maybe, Tristain. But you can be all 
that and get more forward into a better position than 
this. I’m glad to have you think well of your father, 
my boy. And I mean you shall never look back upon 
a good opportunity for advancement in life and say 
it was lost by heedlessness or parsimony of his. 
Brothers Bob and Samuel mean the same. We're 
willing to give our children a chance—a chance a 

“To advance in life,” put in the schoolmaster, 
seeing that the speaker's emotion interfered with his 
voice. 

“In fact, the conclusion is this, boys; we three, 
Daniel, Bob, and Samuel Worth, are willing to use 
our money as freely as we can by honest means 
obtain it to put one of you at college, on the track 
of promotion. The one most likely to succeed 
soonest, the best educated under our present cir- 
cumstances, is most likely to improve the surest 
and steadiest under better ones. Mr. Spriggs is to 
examine you, and decide which it shall be.” 

There was « breathless exclamation from the 
corner where Tristain and Joe werestanding. Urban 
stoed grave and silent, a shade paler, it may be, but 
undemonstrative. ‘Tristain’s face was one glow of 
eager gladness, of intense hope. 

“ At college! to leave the farm!” gasped he, and 
it seemed fora moment as if the gates of Paradise 
had swung open to him. 

“That depends upon the decision of Mr. Spriggs,” 
said his father, with a smile; “ you understand, my 
son, that there are three candidates, and that the 
successful one must accept it as a bargain, and under- 
stand that what is advanced for him must be repaid 
to the other two by like assistance.” 

He went on to explain more fully his aims and 
hopes. 

Tristain heard ‘not a word. He had looked in- 
stinctively over to his brother, with whom, he Knew, 
lay all opposition. And with that glance had come 
a swift, clear revelation. 

Urban’s cheek was not so white now as Tristain’s. 
The latter, indeed, was ghastly, and a cold dew 
gathered on his forehead. His teeth were set 
savagely; his hand was clenched angrily. It 
was well he turned to the window to hide his face. 
He knew now why Urban had not joined their 
sports, wherefore he had delayed his appearance so 
long the evening before. 

“Tt is like him,” whispered the fierce, passionate 
spirit within ; “he is bound to be your evil genius, 
to crush all your hopes, to seize from you the prizes 
you long for. Mean, contemptible, dishonourable 
sneak! that is Urban Worth. And he is to win away 
from you this glorious opportunity !” 

These words burnt intensely through the youth’s 
mind, and set his blood coursing angrily through 
his veins. 

Captain Daniel’s long speech was ended, and Mr. 
Theron Spriggs had advanced with all due impor- 
tamce and gravity to the square stand on which lay 
his green satchel of books. 

Mrs. Daniel, with a nervous, frightened look, placed 
the best lamp for the learned man, and retreated to 
the other side of the room, giving a glance meant to 
be assuring tewards her boys. She sighed to per- 
ceive that Tristain was in one of his black moods, 
with a sullen frown on his forehead. 

Urban, on the contrary, smiled and came forward to 
the stand with a graceful bow to the umpire. 

“There is no question about it, Urban will be the 
one,” said the mother softly to herself. 

“Tam sure I shall go,” exultantly declared Urban’s 
own heart. 

“Yes, he will gain it by his deceitful, wily’ cun- 
ning,” angrily mused Tristain, advancing to the stand, 
without a single look towards the old man, who was 
solemnly arranging his spectacles. “Shall I tell 
them how he is able to answer the questions better 
than Ican? IfI do they will say that I am jealous 
and malignant. It will alter nothing, only make me 
seem an unnatural brother. Ido not like him. He 
has crossed me onevery path. If it were done in fair, 
open fight I know I should not mind it; I should 
admire and respect; now I am afraid I almost hate 
him. Heaven forgive me if it be wicked ia me, but 
he forces me to it.” 

The old kitchen was as silent and solemn as a 
church, but for the deliberate, energetic tones of the 
old master, and the low-spoken replies. 

The boys answered firmly. Urban was ready and 
quick, with that winning smoothness of his. Tris- 
tain’s last thought, before giving heed to the 
questions, had been a desperate, almost imperious 
prayer for help to win, in spite of opposing circum- 
stances, and he gave his answers in a tone which 
showed his stern absorption in the subject. Joe was 
never equal to them at school, and had lost ground 
lately. But it seemed likely to end in a drawn 
game for the brothers, until, with a little premoni- 
tory cough, the old pedant opened his dictionary 
and began on the Latin phrases. 





Urban had grown somewhat nervous, and a faint 
red was burning on Tristain’s cheek, the gleam of 
gathering hope, but the Latin decidedly turned the 
scale. Urban was master of the situation, and had 
anticipated the old master’s favourite texts with 
wonderful sagacity. 

This unusual examination was ended at last, 
and a breathless hush waited for Mr. Theron 
Spriggs’s verdict. He took off his glasses, wiped 
them carefully ere he replaced them in their case, 
put the books back into the green bag, dusted off a 
little speck of lint from his sleeve, and turned around 
slowly towards the group of men at the fireside. 

“T have endeavoured to serve you faithfully in 
this matter, my worthy friends,” said he, in tanta- 
lizingly slow accents ; “and I give my sincere and 
unbiassed opinion: Master Urban is most likely to do 
you honour at college and to win the proud position 
you so wisely covet.” 

“Tt is a lie! and you will all some time or other 
find it out!” ejaculated a voice hoarse with passion. 

And Tristain Worth dashed past the fortunate com- 
petitor and rushed out of doors, letting the door slam 
after him. 

“That high-tempered boy!” 
Worth. 

Captain Daniel looked after him uneasily, but said 
nothing. 

“Well, Urban, you're the boy then that’s to do 
credit to the old name, and lead all the rest after 
you. Humph! you're the boy,” said Mr. Samuel, 
reaching down fora coal to light his pipe. 

“Yes, my son, remember the words. This is a bu- 
siness arrangement. Yeu receive a loan which you 
are to repay. It will require self-denial in these 
frugal houses of ours to support you there at college. 
It is done, not for your sake alune, but for all the 
rest, that through you ti+y may secure better 
chances. Be certain to rem#:nber that, Urban,” said 
Captain Daniel, putting a hand that trembled violently 
on the youth’s shoulder. 

: (To be continued.) 
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THE MYSTERIOUS 


SHIP. 


THE phenomenon of the mirage is common in the 
Ochotsh and Kamtschatka Séss. 

The reflection of ships is son:times seen above the 
tops of high hills, presenting the singular appear- 
ance of vessels running along through the air in an 
inverted position. 

The vision is so weird and singular as almost to 
impress the spectator with the idea that he is in the 
land of spirits. 

On the 21st of July, 18—, we—that is to say, the 
crew of the whaler Firefly passed the Kimee Islands, 
and entered the Ochotsh Sea. 

The wind was blowing a gale, and we were 
therefore under double-reefed topsails. 

Luckily we had contrived to get to leeward of a 
number of huge detached masses ofice, which other- 
wise must have stoven our vessel in a short time, as 
there was a fog which would have prevented our 
steering clear of them. 

The sun was about going down, and its red light 
streamed luridly along the crests of the huge rolling 
seas. 

Soon, the fog having cleared a little, the mate 
seemed on the point of issuing orders to shake one 
reef out of the main-topsail, when the man at the 
masthead—for our captain kept a man on the look- 
out—sang out “Sail 0!” with all his might. 

To the usual question, “‘ Where away ?” the answer 
was, “ Two points off the weather bow.” 

Looking in this direction, we saw a vessellooming 
up where the fog had cleared a little, in the midst of 
the drifting masses of ice to windward. The mist 
was too thick for us to make out the stranger very 
distinctly ; but while we were still looking at her 
the masthead man shouted that she showed signals 
of distress. 

This announcement created much excitement 
among the crew. We all crowded around the rails 
while the captain hastened to procure his glass. 

“ Aye,” said he, after amoment’s survey, “she 
evidently has been stoven, and is going down.” 

“ We'd better beat up to her then,” said the mate. 
“ We can do it in a few tacks.” 

“No,” was the curt reply. “ I can’t spare the time. 
Besides, I don’t care to crowd my craft with another 
vessel’screw. They have boats and can take tothem.” 

The mate and the other officers shrugged their 
shoulders. 

“Surely,” said the first officer, “you will not leave 
those poor fellows to go down. It will be a lasting 
disgrace to us. Their boats can hardly live in the 
midst of that ice, with such a sea running.” 

“Tam master of my own craft,” said the captain 
angrily, “and shall do as I please.” 

At that moment a flash was seen and the booming 





of a gun was heard, fired by the stranger as if she 
were impatient of our tardiness in rendering her as 
sistance. She was evidently sinking fast. for ho; 
signal was now moving rapidly up and down. 

All the endeavours of the mate and his offiders to 
persuade the captain to go to the assistance of the 
unfortunates proved of no avail. He would stir 
neither tack nor sheet ; and so we continued on our 
coursé, leaving the other craft to her doom. The 
fog again thickening, soon shut her out from ou: 
sight ; but for a long time after we could hear the 
shouts and cries of her crew. 

We kept on our course for about a week, when we 
anchored in Shanter’s Bay, where we found plenty 
of whales. 

Captain Russel’s conscience, in spite of his success 
in filling up his vessel in one season, evidently gave 
him but little peace. The contemptuous manner in 
which his officers and crew behaved to him irritated 
him, and kept fresh in his mind his unmanly conduct 
with regard to the stoven craft. 

We were fast approaching the Kurile Islands, neat 
which the disaster had taken place, when one after- 
noon a sudden gale came upon us, tearing our sails 
into shreds, and compelling us to close reef. 

Tt. was exactly such an afternoon as that on which 
we had seen the sinking ship. 

The watch were all gathered aft conversing on 
various topics, when the look-out man was sudden!y 
heard, shouting with all his micht : 

“Sail O! right ahead! coming this way!” 

We all glanced forward, when, sure enough, we 
beheld a gigantic vessel, looming up through the 
mist, and approaching us at a great rate. The re- 
markable height of her masts, the enormous breadth 
of her canvas, and the hugh dimensions of her’ bul! 
and boats, all of which bore a peculiar dim, unearthly 
aspect, startled us very much. Upon her foretop- 
gallant cross-trees a huge look-out swung hither and 
thither with every roll of the ship. The size of this 
man seemed equal to that of a Patagonian savage 
and as every part of his face, with the exception of 
his chin and a large flowing beard, was hidden by 
the mist, he presented an aspect at once weird and 
terrible. 

“ Keep off!” howled Captain Russel to the man at 
the helm. “Up with the helm lively, or we'll be 
afoul of that ship!” 

The helmsman obeyed, when, to our unspeakable 
dismay, the stranger also kept off, as if her captain 
really desired a collision. 

“Ship ahoy !” roared Captain Russel, trembling in 
every limb. “What are you about there?” 

There was no reply; but the stranger came 
steadily on. 

“ Luff!” shrieked our captain, with white lips, to 
the man at the wheel. “For heaven’s sake, luff !” 

“ Luff it is!” answered the man, and down went 
his wheel. 

As our vessel came up, however, the stranger also 
did the same. 

“That fellow is mad!” cried the horrified thir 
mate. “He is determined to run afoul of us. May 
heaven help us if he does!” 

Again we kept off, and again the other ship did the 
same. Shé was now scarcely twenty fathoms dis- 
tant, and a collision seemed inevitable. 

With a hoarse shriek of dismay, our men rushed 
aft, believing that their doom was sealed. If run 
down by the huge vessel approaching us we could 
not hope to escape with our lives in‘such a gale as 
now was raging. 

Meanwhile, on came the gigantic vessel—nearer, 
nearer, nearer! And now we crouched, expecting 
the fearful shock! 

Minute after minute passed, however, and still the 
collision did not take place. Wondering, we then 
rose to our feet, and perceived that the stranger had 
disappeared ! 

“Good heavens!” howled our superstitious cap- 
tain, quivering all over with terror. “That was no 
earthly craft. It was the spectre of the one which | 
allowed to sink in the ice four months ago!” 

And he fell upon the deck in a swoon. 

When restored to his senses he was informed by 
our mate—a very intelligent man—that the vesse! 
which had been'seen was simply a mirage—a shadow 
—the magnified reflection of our own vessel in the 
mist, as in a mirror! 

The mate had proved this by jumping upon the 
nightheads, when the rest of us rushed aft. He had 
then seen his own form reflected upon the night- 
head of the stranger, just before she vanished. 

When we reached the Sandwich Islands, a month 
later, we learned that the vessel which our captaip 
had deserted in her distress was the Mount Vernon. 
stoven by the ice. Her crew took to the boats, and 
with much difficulty succeeded in preventing their 
frail vessels from being crushed. ¢ 

At daylight they were all picked up by the Mon'- 
pelier, a homeward-bound craft. R. 5. 
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CHAPTER L 


Ir was very quiet along the shore just now. Fif- 
teen minutes before the beach had been all life and 
animation, “Thorough-breds caracolling beneath 
belle and beau, equipages full of bright draperies of 
silk, cloaks of searlet. and, floating phumes—all the 
extravagant attire people are wont to wear at the 
sea-side when the season is at its height. 

_ Yet a true lever of the ocean would have liked to 
linger beside it far better now, when, primeval 
quietude had settled upon the scene, and the soft 
light of twilight purpling the clear green waves that 
washed in shoreward the white foam ‘curving in ser- 
pentine convolutions, aud that broke upon the shining 
shell-strewn sand with that endless murmur that 
makes children ask, ‘ What isit the waves are saying?” 

No one ever can tell, they weave their song in 
endless pacings to.and fro, taking their part in the 
‘nfinite chorus of the universe. Only when the whole 
of the mighty anthem, is comprehended shall we 
understand the multitudinous chords that form the 
wondrous gamut., Until then we are.all children, 
asking the meaning that no mortal can explain, that 
Sven poets, singers, and artists only. guess at. 

The figure of a young girl, sitting so as to show a 
very calm profile against the evening sky, toned in 
most admirably with the twilight repose thatrested 
an everything. Not a Greek profile by any means! 

do not scorn Greek profiles, but one hears of them 
So much that one becomes weary of them. 
‘ This young girl was pure English—the lines of her 
ace were clear.but not regular, delicate but not clas- 
pays her figure slight, but not angular. No. matter 
pi all this, however, she expressed something. 

ntiques express but little, or only one emotion in 
excess, This face was mobile. 











While the girl had been sitting there the expres- 
sion had gone through many moods, and at last 
settled into a grave, sad look ; a touch of yearning 
in the eyes, a touch of pride curving the lips; yet 
not with such determination but that you felt one 
heartfelt caress would drive both sorrow and pride 
away in a gush of tears such as only young eyes can 
weep. 

“ Miss Nell!” 

Miss Nell looked up into the man’s face bent down 
to her. Ashton Meade was so-tall that he must 
stoop very low in talking to most women. 

And he exulted in his height, and never more so 
than when he talked with women; for he felt then 
that he was taller than most men, and in more ways 
than that of physical height. 

Miss Nell looked up for an instant; then dropped 
her eyes, and commanded her lips that quivered a 
little, like a child that is hurt, but too proud to cry. 

“Miss Nell, why are you sitting here all alone? 
What makes you look so sorrowful?” 

“T am not sorrowful, sir; but exceedingly dis- 
pleased.” 

The gentleman laughed slightly ; but he was ill 
at ease nevertheless. He had thought “ Miss Nell” 
a simple child-girl that might be swayed at his plea- 
sure. 

But the face he was looking into remained fixed. 
It was a more serious matter than he supposed. 
So, taking a seat on the rock beside Miss Nell, he 
braced himself for the task before him. 

“ Now tell me all my offence,” heasked, in a tone 
that said, “ I am completely at your mercy.” 

In quick, impetuous accents, Miss Nell set forth 
her wrongs with the gushing confidence of a child. 
He had “ seemed to like her so well,” she said, and 
she had thought they were going to.“ be friends al- 
ways ;” always, for had he not saved her from the 
great wave that would have swept her away but for 









his outstretched arm ? she would have been drowned 
but for him. 

The cold face relented, but still retained a curious 
expression of being on its guard. 

“ Well, and you think now I am not your friend ?” 

“You have changed. You hardly speak to me 
now since Mrs. Barton and her party have arrived 
I am the same, but you are like marble; you are 
not even polite to me.” 

Ashton Meade plumed himself upon his good 
breeding, held it almost criminal to be less than cour- 
teous to a woman. This straightforward charge of 
discourtesy was more than he could bear. Hauteur 
vanished, his manner grew humble, deferential. 

“ Miss Nell, forgive me, will you not ?” 

The words were said very sweetly, as only a proud 
man can say them. I doubt not but the reply would 
have been all that was gentle and womanly, but here 
a sharp treble voice cut the twilight air. 

“Well, Mam’selle Grant, this is a pretty how-d’ye- 
do. You out here, and the sea-air damp as it can be, 
with nothing but gauze shawl about you !” 

“ Oh! Aunt Laura, Inever thought——” said the 
delinquent, starting up and turning towards the trim 
little figure that stood looking at her with a curious 
mixture of the chaperone, the woman of society, and 
with a solicitude that was more than kind expressed 
in her face and manner. 

“Of course you never thought; young girls 
are always thoughtless. But Mr. Meade, at 
least e 

“* T—T am to blame,” he replied, bowing low. ‘“‘ How 
can I atone?” 

Aunt Leura was mollified at once. Mr. Meade's 
manner was perfect, especially to those older than 
himself. 

So the three took their way up from the beach to 
one of the huge caravanseries, yclept hotels, that 
were a short distance from the shore. 

Everybody had had tea by this, so the three partook 
of a cosy meal by themselves. I don’t believe Miss 
Nell noticed the flavour of the tea at all. She was 
thinking how pleasant it was to be friends again ; she 
wouldn’t expect too much in future. If Mr. Meade 

would only be civil, and treat her as he did other 
women, there would be no occasion for disagree- 
ment. 

Music from outside floated through the broad hall, 
which was used as @ promenade, and found its way 
into the dining-room. 

“ Will you walk with me awhile ?” said Mr. Meade. 

“ Yes,” with downcast eyes, answers Nell. 

Aunt Laura could not stay. ‘“ Iam reading the most 
fascinating book,” she says ; “ the heroine puts me 
in mind of my little Nellie here—all nature. Well, 
well, young people will be young people; and, nod- 
‘ding her head sagaciously, Aunt Laura withdrew. 

Let me tell you somewhat of this little Nellie, who 
was “all nature.” She had lived quietly at home 
with mamma and the rest ; for the family was large, 
and Dr. Grant had nothing to spare for the clamorous 
demands of society, until Aunt Laura came on a 
visit. 

She was a vivacious little body, who hated, above 
all things, to be what she was pleased to call, 
“ mewed up from all the world like nuns in a con- 
vent.” Of all her nieces Nell took her fancy most. 

Something fresh and sparkling in the young girl’s 
face and manner seemed to betoken a temperament 
congenial with her own. So she said to Mamma 
Grant, in her quiet, pungent way : 

“ Nell is too clever a girl to be moping here ; she 
must see a little of life. She is too naive entirely, 
too unsophisticated. Why, do you know, the other 
day, when I said I was worn out with fatigue, be- 
cause the people did nothing but change their 
dresses from morning until night, she opened her 
eyes like a baby, and asked if the place was so fear- 
fully dirty that they couldn’t keep neat. As if 
fashionable people only cared tolook neat, you know! 
Poor little thing ! she always looks as fresh and neat 
as a pink; and with her seanty wardrobe, too. 
Never mind ; we'll see.” 

And Aunt Laura did see. She was not rich, but 
generous ; and I do believe any heart that’s truly ge- 
nerous will conjure up ample means, where a stingy 
one can only proclaim barrenness. 

So she shopped and found bargains, and sat with 
her niece, the two sewing away as busy as bees, until, 
lo! Miss Nell was fitted out with a wardrobe, not 
expensive or sumptuous, but choice, recherché— 
dresses few, but those few becoming, perfect in detail 
to the fraction of a hair. 

“ Now forthe sea-shore. You'll find the world there 
in miniature,” declared Aunt Laura, who plumed her- 
self upon being a student of human nature, and who, 
as far as the knowledge extended, was by no meangsa 
mal-adroit in this particular. 

Yet Aunt Laura had not understood Mr. Ashton 
Meade. The lines of his quiet, somewhat haughty 
face were all Greek to her in more senses than one; 
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“al Greek,” she declared them to be; the “most 
classical-looking man I ever met, my dear,” she said 
to her niece, who replied, in her impulsive fashion: 

“Yes, Aunt Laura, I read the Iliad and Odyssey 
at school, and I know old Homer is grand, if Nestor 
and those other old fogies wouldn't make such in- 
terminable speeches. But I must say if the Greeks 
were anything like him they must have been the 
most fascinating race of people. What a pity they're 
all dead.” 

“ Nellie Grant, beware. I believe you're in danger,” 
said Aunt Laura, slily. 

“No,” returned the young girl, thoughtfully ; “ 
I am not sure that I can trust Mr. Meade.” 

“For shame ! Suspicious at your age,” replied the 
elder lady. “I can assure you, Miss Nell, there's not 
a man at this crowded sea-shore I would place such 
confidence in as in him.” 

Now look at this phenomenon. Here was Aunt 
Laura, who had travelled the world over, and yet 
she had not so keen a perception of character as this 
little lady, who had seen only that small segment of 
life that fell to her share in the quiet circle of home. 
But familiarity with society is far from always giving 
that keen knowledge of it upon which its votaries 
pique themselves. I, for one, declare that it is 
oftenest those natures that are simple that are the 
profoundest judges of life and character. Your 
Macchiavellis and Talleyrands spin such fine webs 
of sophistry about all things that they become them- 
selves finally entangled therein, and are perplexed 
by the crossings of the threads themselves have 
woven, and become so bewildered that they cannot 
tell the true from the false.. For proof of this read 
the history of the diplomats, French and otherwise, 
and see how frequently they have been baffled by 
natures whose only power was brave, single-hearted 
simplicity. 

So this Nellie Grant of whom I am telling came 
to the sea-shore not unprotected. Frank and in- 
genuous, she possessed that quick discernment which 
is apt to be the heritage of such natures. 

Mr. Ashton Meade had noticed this young girl— 
most people did, for her face, bright, yet thoughtful, 
full of all gentle promises, attracted the gaze. Yethe 
had noticed her carelessly as one of a crowd of 
charming women, until, one day, a mammoth wave 
swept in upon the beach, caught Mam'selle Grant 
in its emerald embrace, and would have borne her 
off in triumph, perchance never to return, had not an 
arm, strong as an athlete's contending for the prize, 
caught her, and carried her, drenched, breathless, 
exhausted, to her bewildered aunt. 

Of course, this made an acquaintance at once. We 
all know how informal matters are at the sea- 
side. The ocean breezes drive away, in a 
measure, the fine mists of conventionaligm that sur- 
round us at home and hide what we are from one 
another. 

Mr. Ashton Meade, thoroughly conventional, found 
himseli strangely drawn towerds this unhackneyed 
girl, and for a time he yielded to the unwonted 
charm, and felt the artificialities which disguised his 
really noble nature slipping: away. Here was a 
great chance for a man to be thoroughly noble, here 
was a woman’s heart worth the wooing and winning. 
A rare and perfect chrysolite, for no flaw of idle 
coquetry, no shade of pretence, marred the crystal 
clearness of the gem. 

Mr. Ashton Meade, cautions, somewhat suspicions, 
a trifle arrogant in the high esteem he held for him- 
self, began to believe that he had met his fate. But 
“the world, the flesh, and the devil,” proved too 
strong for him, for in one respect he was fatally 
weak. 

The gem might be fair and perfect, but it mnst be 
so set that all the world might recognize it, and 
must extol and admire it. Even while he began to 
waver Mrs. Bernard, the queen of upper-tendom, 
made her advent at the sea-shore. She came with 
avery brilliant retinue, and Eliza Maynard, if not 
the most beautiful, was the most distinguished. of 
them all. 

She belonged to one of those old families who 
carry prestige wherever they go, whose advent 
suffices to make any place of summer sojourn the 
reigning fashion. Mr. Meade belonged to their “set” 
at home. 

“ What is he doing here ?” queried Miss Maynard. 

“ Absorbed in that little simpleton,” was the auswer, 
“who has a bright complexion and a kind of daisy 
freshness, but who is evidently a person of no con- 
sequence whatever.” 

The mischief was soon done, alack-a-day for Mr. 
Ashton Meade’s manhood. Miss Maynard, im her 
polished, well-bred fashion, langhed at him about 
his “ new devotion.” 

Was he really going toleave them? He didshow 
good taste. She was a “pretty little thing,” but 
then she had faucied he wouid like somebody so-very, 
very superior. 


for 





Miss Maynard looked pained, disappointed, almost 
grieved, as if to intimate that, in society phrase, he 
was going to “throw himself away.” 

This was the reason of it all. This was the reason 
Miss Nell wondered why the face, whose cold, Greek 
lines had warmed into nobler and higher expression, 
grew icy so suddenly. Why the tones that had 
begun to vibrate with a tenderness, the more allur- 
ing because it was only for her, were chilly now ase 
northern winter. 

Mr. Ashton Meade thonght he had erred. He was 
not dishonest, he meant to be manly. Perhaps he had 
given cause to Miss Nell for-reproach and upbraiding: 
but if she had-a child’s#implicity she had a woman's 
pride as well. 

So-she wasquist, watched eedings, wondered: 
what it all meant. But Mir. Meade was too extreme: 
In trying to antul the past he was less'than: ‘to 
Mam’selle Grant: It was for this thatthe lady" 
told, Mr. Meade; when meeting her om fhe beach, | 
for the first time what was passing through her Heart. 

The impetuous accents moved him more even'than | 
he showed. He liked women'too well not to fesl the) 
compliment of these reproaches. ; 

“How much she must like me,” he thongiit, 
“since she feéla my coldness so » Yes,/he 
would be friends ‘with her, that waseall, thought 
to himself. 

Aunt Laura, a8 I have said, retired from thefield, 
congratulating herself u the nice wt of dis- 
crimination that contact with the world hadgiven 
her. 

So themnsic resounded throngh the wide halls, and 
floated out into the night, a midsummer’s night when 
moonlight and music are sweeter than sweet. 

(To be concluded in our wewit.) 





KATHLEEN. 


CHAPTER VL 


Witn the heir’s réturn commenced a@ series @® 
festivities. 

The mansion was opened to society ; balls, paxtion; 
and receptions were to be given. 

Caroline was to be introduced to the world}waa 
the old quiet andgloom would be broken up. This 
was young ee; the rest of the fami 
had to acquigsem 

In theveeeniauge @f ewtly winter Jeannette from 
the low Window “wetched the gay lights 
blazing wide from the c##ements of Morley 
—casements hid in corners and angles,and in un- 
dreamed-of places, which theilluminetien within 
discovered to the world, 

Many times, after the Samiliyowere im bed, did 
Jeanie raise the casement and lean out towatch one 
more distant viewof the festivities on he Higa 
and to hear the bewitchting strains of the fall quad- 
rille band that played for the dancers. 

Closing the window at last, thoroughly chilled, she 
would crush the dark silky curls between her hands 
and picture herself a lady. 

Dangerous employment for young girl of vivid 
imaginations, being the trap set for many an unwary 
victim. 

As the time passed on Mordant neglected no op- 
portunity to throw himself in the path of the fisher- 
maid ; but yet they did not often meet, for with the 
winter came crowding on ja multitude of enticing 
gaieties. 

Morley was constantly filled with pleastre- 
seekers. Never was there a more extravagantly 
hospitable host than the heir, and the icy manners of 
Caroline could not damp the ardour of the gay 
crowds. 

Among them all, not on account of her beauty, but 
rather by the powerful charm of her polished man- 
ners, she shone with the clear, cold lustre of the 
North Star—a sémething to be admired. 

One evening there was a grand bal masqué, an en- 
tertainment of which young Mordant was passion- 
ately fond, and the gaiety rose to an extraordinary 
height. 

A Russian nobleman, clad in ermine, wooed a fairy, 
and Oupid, in ambush, shot @ paper arrow at an ex~ 
tremely obese dowager. 

The Queen of Sheba walked off with. Adonis, 
while Liberty was wooed by a Persian prince. 

Caroline Mordant, as the Star of Eve, looked mag- 
nificent. Her dressof azure satin, with the golden 
bars shot into its rustling folds, and the blue’ tiara 
with the one large diamond flashing above her brow, 
was most appropriate. 

Mercury, with his winged helmet, followed closely 
behind her, bearing the emblems that designated 
himras the messenger of the gods. This gentleman 
was ufrecognizable by most of the company, he 
being casually invited by an acquaintances of the 


Then came Harry himself personating Jupiter, and 
holding aloft the weapon intended to represent the 
thunderbolts of Jove. 

Then came Mars, and Saturn with his sickle. Then 
followed Venus in her resplendant beauty, dallying 
with the bending sheaves of Ceres. In a remote 
corner Vesta knelt before her homestead altar 
while Neptune tarried near. 

The costumes were very appropriate, and cor- 
responded well with the aesumed character. Thus 
the Muses, sitting upon the Mount of Parnassus, 
were enjoying a regular séheol-girl titter, and Saul 
of Tarsus made love to@m Mgyptian maid. 

But to return to Qaroline. Heated by the 
crowded state of the rooms, she retired into the 

and, rémoving the tiara from her fore- 


~fires, 


} head, she dashed bavk fhe heavy braids from her 


face and exdlimed, in s half-vexed, hhall-weary 


wored, startled 
disconcertedwt).finding ‘@& intruder ta the room be- 
fore her. “‘Thecalmestesvent are decpestand mcs: 
tteacherous.” 
“Do not allow: that last 


later she prot Mkequestion to her brother. 
Tom ganda, peescen ting, inettitee ts be, 


” 

a That is—let me womider a me- 
tent. Dol know? Yes, Ldelicve thats Mr. Tyrrel. 
‘An artist by professions man @ mystery 
about him— in mame or I think.” 

“ Stained in name or tpatati 

A chill crept through er heat This trifling 
cause cloaded the enjoyment of the-remainder of the 
evening, although she#ppcared @ven-miore miterested 
than before. ; ¢ 

Some few daywraifter Paes oye oe. which 
was a great success in its way, Mordustwtembled 

upome Totty crag, 


upon the young ‘artiet 
he ske' ‘scene. 
for the heir wa ap- 
‘to an unlimited extent, bo urged 


yeni nam 
"Mr. Tyrrel to go with him to the Heightsto dive. 
‘Pleased with ‘to him, the artist «c- 
cepted the cordial invitation; and Harry had for- 
gotten for the time the stain of name to which he 
had heedlessly referred’ when speaking to Caroline. 
On the instant’s acquaintance, Tyrrel had dis- 
played those combined traits of refinement and 
humour which could take captive such a nature as 
the free but highborn libertine—if he might already 
be termed thus—of Morley Heights, who, however 
low he might fall, could never become a vulgar strect 


roué. 
Madly impulsive, and at'times nobly generous, he 


presented a distracting medley of characteristics. 
Ready at one moment to dash his naked breast 
against the pointed cliffs to rescue a comrade in 
peril; the ‘next, ready to turn loose his Ieash o/ 
hounds’ to hunt anyone to death who might stand in 
the path leading towards a coveted object. Heaven 
help us ! the 
Such natures along the pathway like the 
dread sirocco of the desert. ; 
Mr. Tyrrel proved himself thoronglily acquainted 
with every important movement of the day, and #0 
nicely did he dissect and analyze the relative quali- 
ties of his own with other hands that the enchanted 
circle around the board were loth to rise from dinact 
when courtesy demanded it. é 
Caroline, enraptured, hung upon thie musical flow 
of his words, feeling that she saw as much of the 
lands which he had visited, by means of bis varied 
and graphic descriptions, as many who themselves 
had roles foot by foot the entire way. z 
Before he left she found herself identifying him 
with every ideal hero of her girlhood’s dreams. But 
pride’ laid a cool, warning hand upon her ardent 
thoughts. Poor, without a name or title, in fact, 
with a stain, as Harry Had affirmed, even upon his 
lowly ofigin; and she, Caroline Mordant—a de- 
ecendant from the old Lag of bh | Pty, ont, 
should she ‘waste one thought upon him? Not on® 
And yet, from resolving not to think, she thought 





Mordants 


continually of him. In dreams, the night after his 
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visit, she saw counts and nobles competing with Mr. 
Tyrrel for her hand; and through every tilt and 
tournament Mars rode triumphant, his winged cap 
emingly amagic helmet of salvation and glory. 
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CHAPTER Vil. 


At last the smiles of spring broadened over valley 
and woodland, and the sea forgot its greenish tint or 
jeaden hue, and rolled wide and! blue under the milder 
skies. What heart is there within the temperate 
zones that does not pulsate quicker and stronger as 
the perfume of the regenerated earth salutes his nos- 
trils2 We know they can never feel like those who 
dwell perpetually in the odorous blossoms of the 
tropics. One must be deprived of its privileges once 
in awhile to enjoy them with perfectness when! again 
restored, -Blesse@ are those within the temperate 
zones of climate and dispositions ; neither the cold 
barrenness of the Arctics to contend with, nor the 
fierce heat of the tropics to fever their blood. Yet 
right before ue, in close proximity; two of these 
adverse natures battled with their fate. 

Jeannette irresistibly drew closer'to the serpent 
that charmed her to destruction. Completely fas- 
cinated with the bewildering and elegant manners of 
the reckless young man, she did not stop to ask her- 
self to what all this led, but, happy in the present, 
the young girl gave no heed to the warnings that 
might sound within her soul. Used all through her 
life to perfect freedom, she wandered whither she 
would of her own wild will. 

And Kathleen, the watchful, faithful sister, shud- 
dered as she: became conscious of the fearful fact 
that Jeanie’s. wanderings by the sea were seldom 
lonely ones; formore.than once, following at a safe 
distance the misguided girl, she had found her at 
length leaning upon the treacherous, unstable arm 
which she could not but believe would betray her. 

Kathleen knew not what course to pursue. Afraid 
to inform her parents, knowing that the stormy in- 
terview which would follow between her father and 
the heir would result in their expulsion from their 
home, as their cottage stood upon the grounds of 
Morley. Again, if she should inform her mother, 
the honest soul, in her rough and righteous disposi- 
tion, would be so strict with the spoiled beauty that 
she would entirely undermine her own plans. ‘Could 
she herself undertake the task of monitress? Could 
she meet the bright eye and angry vehemence of 
the high-tempered girl when informed that she had 
been a spy upon her actions? Katie shrank from 
the task, and yet it was the right course, she knew 
very well. So one day, as the beautiful girl pre- 
pared for her usual ramble, Katie, too, habited her- 
self for a walk, with the simple remark : 

“ Let us have one of our old rambles, Jeanie; it is 
long since my labour has allowed me the privilege 
of going out with you.” 

Jeannette flushed deeply, and hesitated just as her 
sister had expected: that she would do, but without 
giving her time for evasion or refusal, she continued: 

“You will not refuse me, sister. Dhave something 
of importance tegay to you.” 

Jeannette fixed her eyes upon Kathleen with a wide, 
intense stare, who immediately sbrank from .and 
quailed before the orbs which met her own. They 
went out, however, together, one with the laggard 
step of utter unwillingness, the other, slew from 
kuowisg the disagreeable duty before her. They 
turned in an opposite direction from that which 
Jeanie intended had she gone alone. 

This was done that she might not by chance 
encounter Harry Mordant, for her sister was anxious 
toaccompany her. A long silence followed their 
first starting. 

“Jeanie,” said Kathleen, at length, “I havea 
plan in my head which I have had no opportunity 
to communicate to you; a plan that has been my 
dream and hope for months.” 

Fe Whatis it?” indolently inquired the unheeding 
girl. 

Katie's olive cheek was suffused with a deep red 
= “3 instant, but the momentary indignation sub- 
sided, 

“You know how busy I have been for the last 
year in spinning flax and weaving linen.” 
cau I haven't noticed it; you are always at 
ork.” 

“Well, if yon have not noticed, no matter ; it is 
all the same. Well, 1 have earned by my spinning, 
my selling of thread and linen, a little som of 
money.” 

§ Prva you ?” and Jeannette looked up with such 
range expression i 
ctanth ae xpression in her eyes that hersister was 

“Yes; and my purpose in this was and’ is to send 
you ad the ‘Acadetny,.” 

‘Oh,” exclaimed the youn 1, with remarkable 
emphasis in her voice, “ it nA Tate.” 

Too late ?” replied Kathleen, in surprise. 


“I mean,” corrected her sister, “that I have not 
the ambition now for it. If I could have continued 
when you and I commenced going, I should have 
liked it. Now, somehow, I have lostmy ambition.” 

“And not seventeen yet! Only old enough 
to have the mind know its needs and grapple with 
them! Why, Jeanie, it has been the hope of my 
life to see you an educated and brilliant woman.” 

‘And a fishermaid with it all,” was the: bifter re- 
joinder, with pride and sarcasm mingled im her 
withering tones. 

“A fishermaid,” repeated her sister; “what has 
that to do with it? Genius'and talent do not have 
their growth in the hotbed of debilitating wealth 
and ease. No, the hardy soil, well cultivated, yields 
fruit a hundred fold.” 

“Do you know,” asked Jeannette, with a flush of 
honest admiration for an instant irradiating her face, 
“that I have thought there was enough in you, Kath- 
leen, to make Joan of Arc, or a Madam Roland, or 

“Enough to make a good, humble woman, Jeanie! 
Have you ever thought that there was enough for 
that?” was the earnest inquiry. 

‘Enough and to spare,” was the honest’reply. 

“Then let-me be content.” 

“Oh, no,” remarked the beautiful girl, quitearoused, 
and feeling the goodness of the noble creature beside 
her. “No, not content. This money which you 
would lavish on me, and which I shall not benefit by, 
would help to elevate those powers which are pre- 
eminently yours—to enrich the world.” 

“ Time enough for that hereafter, sister. Iam but 
a few years older than yourself. Let me see you in 
some good position, and then I will work for myself. 
I shall never fee) that I am too old to learn.” 

Jeannette shook her head. 

“Ts this all you had to say to me ?” 

“ All?” Kathleen reproachfully asked ; “indeed, 
sister, you would not speak thusif you valued the 
subject as I do; but it was not alleither. But I do 
not know how to speak, lest I should offend you.” 

Jeannette’s brow darkened, but she said, “ Go on,” 
in a cold way. 

“ Forgive me, but do not let that reckless—I was 
nearly saying worthless—Mordant come between you 
and the perfect womanhood of which you are capable 
and to which the passing years hasten you.” 

A spasmodic twitch ran through the listener’s fea- 
tures, but she deigned no reply, and Kathleen had 
the difficult task of continuing the subject. 

“ Ask yourself why he should seek you, sister ? 
You are beautiful; that ensnares his fickle fancy. 
He bears a bad name all over Marlow and the places 
adjoining—a terribly bad name. Do you dream 
what they say of him ?” 

“ What is it?” faintly asked the girl. 

“He is a polished, high-born profligate ; high-born 
but none the less base. What he fancies he pursues 
to its utter destruction. Jeanie, would you give us 
all up for him? Is he dearer, truer and more lov- 
ing than all of us? Will his watchful care supersede 
our mother’s tenderness? Will he protect you as 
well as our father? Will he, oh, Jeanie, will he love 
you, worship you, as Ido? Will he respect you as 
you should respect yourself?” 

Still no answer. 

A cloud settled over her face, which was the 
only visible sign of her hearing her at all. Pained, 
mortified, and inexpressibly grieved that apparently 
no more heed should be taken of her admonitions, she 
sought the last resource—to rouse her sister's latent 
pride. 

“Every reputation is ruined with whom he makes 
free. Already there are rumours afloat that his 

reatest liaison is with the marvellously beautiful 
fsher-girl of Morley Coast. Forgive me, sister; I 
wound but to heal. I know that you did not dream 
his character, and I seek to warn you in season. Are 
you angry with me?” 

There was none of the defying scorn that she had 
expected. 

Her hand was pressed convulsively, while a deep 
groan burst from her heart. 

“One thing more, only one, Jeanie. He boasts of 
the charms of his beautiful and divine mistress. He 
compares her to Venus, with all thatgoddess’s charms, 
blandishments, and weaknesses. Now, Jeanie, you 
know him as he is, the dangerous and unprincipled 
profligate. Scorn him with your proud, natural 
vehemence. Hurl his blaudishments to the winds, 
and come safely into the protecting circle of our 
home. Let the vulture seek his prey where wealth 
and high connexions will shield the victim’s name 
and fame. Oh, sister, if you only knew how well I 
love you-—” 

But her hand was grasped still herder within her 
sister's. 





Disappointed in the manner of Jeannette’s receiving 
the intelligence, she considered it wiser notte foree 
, her to respond. 


After that walk and that conversation the sisters 
forbore mentioning the matter, and after one or two 
more rambles Jeanie went no more abroad alone. 
She stayed almost wholly within doors, doing what- 
ever came to hand with a listless manner that 
puzzled everyone but her sister, and pained her 
parents’ hearts) No one, however, was prepared 
for what befell them ere the summer was past. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


CouRTEOUS reader, step with us once more into 
the precincts of Morley Heights. 

Allow us to take you into the presence once more 
of Drot and Hammersmith, the latter, throug): the 
process of many years and the debilitating iuflu- 
ences of many insinuating diseases, has nearly 
fallen into disuse, “ become obsolete,” as Drot had it 
The more active, stronger and younger nurse has 
nearly or quite usurped all the authority of house- 
keeper and nurse, numbering several subordinates, or 
“sub-ordinaries” she says, and allowing Hammer- 
smith to think that she is essential from mere good- 
ness of heart. 

In the proper season she delights to make the 
withered fingers of Hammersmith feel useful in the 
doing of such simple things as the shelling of peas 
and snapping off the waste end of green beans. 
Sometimes she gives her the eggs to beat in a hun- 
dred ways, making the feeble old creature feel that 
she is of use in the world. Thus is established 
Drot’s kind-heartedness. 

The evening that we look in upon them, after 
our long neglect of their existence, we find them 
each in their respective corners in the kitchen of 
Morley. 

Drot, with her head held ludicrously upright, 
reminding one of a horse with the check-rein 
fastened too tightly, is resting herself after her 
hard day’s labour. 

She thinks that itis rest, but it gives one pain to 
look at her marvellously upright position, the prim 
precision of every cap bow, for we are guilty of lik- 
ing to see even cap-ribbons limp, free of starch, 
sometimes; it seems as if the inanimate things 
must have need of unbending occasionally like 
ourselves. 

The folds of her dark dress are laid evenly and 
rigidly beside each other, not one venturing to lift 
itself above its neighbour. While looking upon 
Drot, one was involuntarily reminded of a prim 
little war-horse, saddled and waiting for the fray, 
so expectant, defiant and courageous she sat 
looking over her domains, thinking to herself that 
she never would resign her seat to another—never. 

Opposite, in singular and pointed contrast, sat 
Hammersmith, like a pale old whithered lily hung 
dry and dying in the breeze. 

Her voice was even more feeble than formerly 
Her hands, like withered lily stalks, hung wearily 
upon her lap. 

Drot had something to say, for even yet she mad 
@ companion and confidant of her old friend. 

“ Hammersmith, things don’t look right.” 

The little ex-housekeeper, after a few seconds, 
looked up, asking both with her eyes and the eyes 
of her spectacles: 

* What things ?” 

Drot jerked her head and looked fixedly at tho 
glasses opposite, at first determining that she would 
not answer such tacit questioning ; but, reflecting 
that it was a way of Hammer's to look her inquiries, 
she repeated : 

“Things don’t look right to me.” 

“Oh,” ejaculated her companion, not knowing 
whether Drot would like to go on. “Why?” sho 
ventured, a little late. 

“The heir—Master of Morley——~” 

And Drot paused, not wishing to overwhelm her 
companion at once. 

“The heir?” questioned the ex-housekeeper 

“Yes; he is going to—rauning wild. There aro 
signs, I prophesy.” 

“Oh!” again ejaculated Hammersmith. 

“T know it,” reiterated the complacent nurse. “TI 
have seen, I have heard that there are strange goings 
on—queer proceedings. Wealth, power and ruiua 
tion.” 

“In what way?” prompted her companion. 

“Every way. Driuking, licentiousuess ; dreadful, 
awful, astounding.” 

“Oh!” 

“Yes, yes. I expected it yesrs ago. I saw—thcro 
are signs—hur-um !” 

“Do you know this ?” 

A look of ineffable scorn rose from Drot’s lips, 
floating over her face, and finally drifted tewards 
the inoffensive widow opposite. 

“Know? Do I uot? Aad'to think be should 

” 





“Stoop ?” 
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* Yes; stoop te take away all that a poor girl has 
—her good name—it is awful.” 

“Dreadful! My blood curdles and shrinks in my 
veins as I reflect upon what you suggest. What fear- 
ful by-ways and. sloughs we have been saved from!” 

“ Ah,” answered the loquacious Drot, “it runs in 
the blood of some families to look upon everything 
through bleared eyes; to be unhappy; to be traps 
for the unwary, snares for the innocent, pit-falls 
for the weak-minded. I am of different make, 
Hammer, different. Ne one but Drot—may his body 
rock easily in its ocean bed—ever made love to me; 
no other ever shall.” 

She had some different thoughts years ago when 
Jacques was installed as Master Harry’s tutor, but 
memories of this fact had departed from her present 
life. 

“Again,” began Drot, rolling her eyes well up 
under the lids, and protruding her under jaw until it 
seemed like a small basin set to catch the falling 
upper lid and nose, “Caroline sighs in secret.” 

“ The cause 2?” inquired her gravely curious com- 
panion. 

“ Love,” was the concise rejoinder. 

So unexpected and startling was this announce- 
ment that Hammer's hands, which lay upon the arms 
of the chair, camedown hard enough to act as a lever 
and elevated the wizened little body up from the 
cushion. 

“Heaven!” was the strong, amazed ejaculation of 
the astonished woman. 

“T knew,” remarked Drot, forming one eye into 
such an odd, knowing look that only a thread of the 
pupil was visible between the lids, which momen- 
tarily threatened to close over even this aperture, 
“that the fact would quite prostrate you ; for, Ham- 
mer, you never see anything tilli. touches your eye- 
balls ; never feel anything till it pricks your flesh ; 
never smell anything until it is in your nostrils; 
never hear anything until it is beat on the drum of 
your ear; in short——” 

“Oh,” ejaculated Hammersmith, in an sgony of 
commiseration for her dull comprehension, “oh, 
know my failings, every one of them. I am a very 
weak, erring, useless creature, and always was.” 

“ You are a saint, Hammersmith,” said Drot, will- 
ing, after this indirect eulogy of herself, todo some- 
thing to build up the ex-housekeeper’s self-esteem. 
“ You are a saint, Hammersmith ; butthen you never 


see nor know anything like other people. But to re- 


turn to the subject 1 was naming—— 
“ Caroline.” 


“Yes. As I said, her affections are stirred to their 
depths. Unhappiness is in store for her, too. Sin- 
gular how things happen.” 

“The simple fact of her loving does not warrant 
unhappiness.” 

“Simple fact!” gasped Drot, “itis not; it is a 
compound fact. She loves and is beloved, I know; 
there are signs; but she is so proud, and he is 
poor and unknown. Poor Lady Margaret, with 
her own previous trials and those about to come 
upon her, has more than her share.” 

* Do you suppose,” again ventured Hammersmith, 
‘that these things are really so?” 

“Only too true,” was the foreboding reply. “I 
feel as if before the year is past something dread- 
ful will take place. There are sigus; I prophesy— 
bur-um !” 

After this the summer twilight came creeping 
warily into the room, and fell upon the two old 
withered dames; the younger one seeming older 
from lack of the vital stimulus; the elder one, 
erect and vivacious, in her singular way defying the 
ravages of time. 

There was a great deal to be learned by studying 
the attitudes of the two widows. One stooping 
forward, completely subdued by time, afflictions, and 
the diseases to which flesh is heir. Tho other 
upright, braced up firmly with even yet a daunt- 
less front oppesed to the vicissitudes of life. She 

—Drot—would struggle fiercely against decay, while 
Hammersmith mildly and submissively yielded to its 
eway. 

Lady Margaret Mordant exhibited her natural 
goodness of heart in thus affording shelter and the 
comforts of life to this worn-out servant, and the 
faithful Drot, in taking upon herself double duty, 
did it partly to shield the declining days of her old 
companion. Thus the feeble old creature was saved 
the pitiful life of those who, weak and useless, fall 
upon the world without strength of will or limb to 
wrestle with the strong and tempestuous trials that 
it offers 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE summer moons waxed and waned, suc- 
ceeding the sweet and verdant spring. Autumn 
powdered the stubbly fields with frost, and printed 
her hieroglyphics upon the trees. But for its 





brilliant colouring, its ripeness and full fruition, 
whose spirits could withstand the decay of this sea- 
son, bringing solemn thoughts of our own vanishing 
lives? The heart must rely upon Divine love to 
keep its cheerfulness, and look upon this season as 
one of ripeness, not decay, enfolding as it does within 
its bosom the sweet promise of another year’s beauty. 

One autumn night, while the inhabitants of Morley 
were sleeping soundly in their beds, and the fisher- 
man’s family were unconscious of the fact, Jeannette 
stole forth in the darkness of night, stole forth a 
ruined outcast—another witness to woman's trusting, 
loving nature. She had told Mordant, in the last 
stormy interview, that she was his wife in the sight 
of heaven; that he had won her affections and 
betrayed her through love. 

He smiled at her agony, and turned a deaf ear to 
her pleadings. She covered her beautiful face with 
her hands as he told her in such heartless tones that 
she must make the best of it. She should have 
money and leave home until all was forgotten. But 
as for marrying her the thing was simply impossible. 
It would kill his mother and sister; and, again, he 
did not wish to marry for many years yet. It was 
bad for her, certainly, that their little love-affair 
should turn out so seriously, but then-—— 

“Oh, heaven! oh, heaven!” she cried, at last giving 
voice to her agony, “what will become of me? 
Whither shall I flee? How face the world? Un- 
tutored, unaccustomed to labour!” she went on, 
in a wild way, “ there’s nothing but a suicide’s death 
in store for me! Fool, maddened fool that I have 
been, to love and trust the most hardened wretch on 
earth! Qh, pity me! pity me!” 

“T do,” he answered, with an atom of candour, 
“but that is all which Ican do. You do not under- 
stand, Jeanie——” 

“I understand,” she broke in, passionately, “ that 
the world will love and cherish you, while it drives 
me on to death. I understand that if my body floats 
out to sea heaven shall give you recompense as my 
murderer. I understand that I am but degrading 
myself still lower in thus pleading with you.” 

“ Here is gold ; take it, for you will need it.” 

“ T shall need no gold to buy my entrance into the 
heme which will receive me,” she exclaimed, with 
wild vehemence, fully determined to throw herself 
into the sea. 

He followed her a few steps as she walked away, 
no doubt fearing to witness the tragedy to which she 
referred. 

Once more she turned towards him, with a look 
that often came before him in after years, and said : 

“In the bitterness. of my spirit now, and also in 
the dark trial before me, I shall ceaselessly call on 
heaven for retribution. It will hear and answer 
me !” 

She turned the corner of the promontory and dis- 
appeared from view. 

But a few nights after she traversed the lonely 
road an outcast. By a strange revulsion of feeling 
she had been enabled to put aside all thoughts of 
taking her own life. <A spirit within had said: 

“Do no rash thing. In the eyes of the world you 
are a leper, but beyond the world there is a Canaan— 
a Canaan of God’s love for you to become purified in. 
Oh, strive not to do away with one sin by committing 
another and a greater one.” 

In the great distress of mind under which she 
laboured she had struck upon the rock whence 
flowed forth the living waters; and yet with a na- 
tural and fearful sensitiveness she fled from home, 
from the family which she felt she had so grievously 
outraged. With but a few pounds in her purse she 
started on a reckless and hazardous journey. 

Missing her, and searching everywhere for her 
before the rest of the family should be aware of 
her disappearance, fearing only an elopement, judge 
then of Kathleen’s anguish when she discovered a 
letter addressed to herself, and put in a spot 
where no one but.herself would be likely. to find it. 

it ran thus: 

“ Katie, dearest and best of sisters, I am gone. 
To no other one could I communicate. Both my 
father and my mother, in their own good right- 
eousness, would feel so hardly towards me that 1 
cannot meet their justly reproachiul eyes. Katie, you 
love me so well, but your warning came only too 
late. Heaven alone knows the fate to which I go. 
But have no fears, Katie, with His help I shall sink 
no lower. JEANNETTE.” 

For one moment sight left the brave eyes of Kath- 
leen, and hearing left her ears ; but she rallied before 
fainting away, and sat in rigid silence, a kind 
of vague speechless horror overpowering her. Her 
first thought was of her parents. How could she tell 
them? But it must be done. 

She bathed her face, rubbed some colour into her 
cheeks, and tried hard enough to remove the stony 
look from her eyes before she should enter her mother’s 
presence. Astonished at her appearance, Mrs, Bethlin 





paused in her morning’s employment with a startled 
look. . Without waiting for question or explana- 
tion, Kathleen placed the letter in her mother’s hand 

“ Kathleen, daughter, what fearful thing is this? 
What does it mean?” 

Mrs. Bethlin put the question in a cold, unnatural 
manner, totally at a loss for the meaning, so unsus- 
pecting had she been of aught amiss. 

“ The letter explains itself, mother.” 

“Tcannot understand. Where is Jeannette?” 

“ Heaven only knows. She must have left the house 
in the night while we all slept.” 

“ Lost, betrayed, ruined! my beautiful girl!” 
moaned the stricken mother, in the bitterest anguish 
of soul. ‘Ob, this is more than I can bear.” 

“Say not thus, mother ; think only of her. 
cannot bear it, how can she?” 

“Lost to me? Lost tousall? Oh, heaven! why 
am I stricken thus in my old age?” 

“ Mother,” was the brave girl’s answer, as her 
tears fell in. unison with» those dropping from her 
beloved mother’s eyes, and laying a hand upon her 
shoulder, “it is fearful, but let us not lose a moment 
in mourning uselessly. It is as it is. Now let us 
only strive to win her back, to bring her home again 
within the influence of our love.” 

“But your father, Kathleen, it will kill him. 
How shall I ever break the news to him—the fearful, 
terrible blow ?” 

“IT will tell him,” answered the faithful girl. “I 
will seek him alone, mother. The first shock shall 
be over ere you have to meet him.” 

And, saying this, she went to the field where her 
father .was gathering up his nets, which he always 
did before breakfast. 

Her mother knew his strong, fierce temper, and 
dreaded to meet it. Kathleen had shrunk before 
from hearing his anger, but never so much as now. 

“ Father,” she began, blanching under his startled 
and keen scrutiny, “I have some dreadful news for 

ou.” 
en For me, Katie? What can you mean?” 

“Read this;’ and she placed within his hand 
Jeannette’s letter. 

He ‘glanced it over and then read it, fierce scowls 
| oar on his brow, and his eyes gleaming wrath- 

ully. 

Turning the letter over and over, at last he 
gasped: 

“Who wrote this?’ 

“ Jeannette, father.” 

“Where is she?” 

“ Gone.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ Heaven alone knoweth. She went in the night 
leaving only this.” 

He was beside himself; he caught Kathleen 
fiercely by the shoulder, demanding, as he insanely 
shook her : 

“Who has done this, girl?  Iconjure you in the 
name of heaven to tell me who has worked this woe 
for us!” 

She took his.hand from her shoulder, where the 
fingers quite crushed the flesh, and then calmly an- 
swered : 

“ Father, it matters not who has done this. 
done. Our only course is——” 

“Yes, it does matter, Kathleen. Name him, and 
before the sun sets his blood shallatone for the 
wrong! Before high heaven I swear it.” 

He smote his.hands in the wildest fury, with his 
teeth firmly set; the short upper lip displaying them 
distinctly he d barely h 

“Father,” said Kathleen, facing him with her 
clear, strong eyes, “how would it alter anything 
for you to imbue your hands in his blood? The 
sin is already committed. Jeannetie is betrayed. We 
have suffered enough—mother and I and you, father— 
without your thinking to add to it the crime of 
which you speak. Yet consider, father,”—and she 
firmly held the hand which he would now have 
wrenched from hers—“ our trials are nothing to hers 
—Jeanie’s.” 

‘ “ Don’t I know it? Isn’tthat why I would murder 
im ?” 

“ But, father, it would not save her one moment's 
anguish. It would only add to her terror and shame. 
She may now be saved; but did you do such a fear- 
ful thing as you meditated we could never, never 
call her to our blood-stained home. Father, for her 
sake, I plead as I would not plead for my own life, 
and have you forgotten that once you constituted me 
her protector? I conjure you, father, if you have ever 
loved her, me, or my mother, to put this mad thought 
from your heart. Aboveis One who will avenge her 
wrongs. Let us not bring His wrath upon ourselves. 
I here vow to consecrate my lifeand the purposes of 
my life to her salvation and restoration to us; and, 
father, for my sake, come calmly home to mother, 
and let us take counsel together respecting the course 
we should pursue.” 
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Mr. Bethlin was melted to tears. Katie’s conduct 
shone out so pure and godlike, and rational withal, 
that he was silenced before the justice of her reason- 
ng. 

; One thing more, father. Had you followed your 
first impulses we should have had no home to offer 
ber if we found her. Her betrayer is Mordant of 
Morley Heights.” 

Edward Bethlin staggered like a drunken man. 
He blanched even to his lips. 

“Mordant? Mordant of Morley?” he repeated. 
“ Just heaven! does the blow come thence ? Oh, cruel, 
cruel indeed! ‘This, then,is gratitude! This, then, 
is justice!” 

His emotions overpowered him. He sank heavily 
upon the earth, while the perspiration rolled from his 
brow. Kathleen patiently waited until he grew 
calmer, and then they returned to the cottage to- 
gether. 

There was no breakfast eaten within the house 
that morning, and but few words were spoken. 

Kathleen made all necessary preparations, and left 
home for Marlow, to cause an advertisement to be in- 
serted in the Marlow Chronicle. She worded it so 
that it would give a clue to the right one and no 
other. 

“If Jeanie B.,” it read, “will leave her address 
with L. Morrison, Attorney, Market Place, she will 
confer a favour upon her distracted sister.” 

For two months the true girl travelled daily to 
Marlow, but there were no tidings, although she 
caused the advertisement to be inserted in all the 
papers. Each day hope revived only again to 
be dashed down. 

She took cheap lodgings in Marlow, not once 
thinking but that her sister was within its precincts, 
and traversed the streets by nightfall, expecting 
every moment to meet the lost one, with only the 
assurance that by heaven's help she would sink no 
lower to sustain her. Still no tidings. Was Jeanie 
dead ? 

Anot improbable thing, but better that assurance 
than to know that she lived a life of shame. 

Mr. Bethlin with difficulty pursued his labours, 
and Mrs. Bethlin met a ready sympathy in her rude, 
but kindly neighbours. 

Everyone admired the noble and tireless exertions 
of the faithful sister. 

Only once since poor Jeanie’s disappearance had 
Kathleen met Harry Mordant, and then he, with Mr. 
Tyrrel, was gaily scouring across the country, while 
she, foot-sore and weary, was labouring to save that 
which he had ruined. The lookshe gave him flushed 
his cheek with crimson. 

Soon after this Tyrrel made a confession of love 
to Caroline Mordant, and was not only very coldly 
refused, but cruelly taunted with his tarnished name, 
and his presumption in aspiring so high. 

Stung to the quick, and mortified beyond 
lescription—for his father had been transported 
when he was a babe—he coldly begged her pardon, 
assuring her that he had been loving a pure-hearted 
ideal; that he had not proposed'to Caroline Mordant, 
ir, at least, he did not propose for her, and he hoped 
she would excuse him. 

Almost immediately after the story of Jeannette 
came to his ears, and he could not forbear mention- 
ing it to Harry, without a doubt supposing he would 
angrily deny it. On the contrary the heir made a 
light and laughable thing of it.. Disgusted with his 
heartlessness, he bade adieu to the Heights, but yet 
lingered in the neighbourhood. The stery of Kath- 
leen's devotion reached his ears. Unknowingly she 
had a helper, and yet the dreary winter passed 
away without tidings. Katie's cheeks grew thin.and 
her eyes sunken, while the spring time budded over 
the land. She had spent the greater part of her 
hoarded earnings uselessly, and her heart failed her. 
_ One night, in May, a fisher-boy gave her a note, a 
‘hing so uncommon and surprising that she knew 
uot what to imagine. 

‘The contents ran thus : 

“ KATHLEEN :—Come to-night to Morley Cliffs, and 
perhaps you may hear of the lost one.. Keep silent.” 
ie “A FRIEND.” 
With feverish eagerness she arrayed herself and 
walked towards the designated spot, intensely won- 

dering who or what she should meet. 

_ A man stoed up clearly defined on the broad head- 
land; but who could he be? Who inall Marlow 
would interest themselves in her case? She should 
Seon know. 

Approaching the cliffs, she resolutely climbed up 
the rocky eminence. 

' She shrank back, however, when she recognized 
the gentleman as the one who rode with Mordant 
on the day that we have before mentioned. 

Start not, Miss Bethlin, for I perceive you recog- 
re me as Mordant’s companion. At the time we 
a you I knew nothing of your history. Chance 

érwards brought the knowledge to me. { did not, 


ni 


could not believe it. I questioned the heir, and he 
heartlessly confessed that it was probably all true. 
Shocked and disgusted, I quitted the Heights 
and took lodgings on the direct road to Marlow. 
Your continually passing and repassing confirmed 
the exalted tale which a friend had given me concern- 
ing yourself. On the instant I reselved to befriend 
you, if possible. I have seen trouble myself. You 
can therefore have confidence in my sincere sym- 
pathy, for afftictions, troubles and disgrace should 
only open a channel for warmer interest and truer 
devotion. I made diligent inquiries, at first without 
suceess. At last I thought that I had obtained a 
clue to her whereabouts. I learned that somewhere 
about the first of October last a young girl had made 
application for admittance into the Female Hospital. 
That her child was born there, and the mother, 
doing well, after her recovery became a nurse or 
assistant matron in the hospital.” 

“Have you seen her?” breathlessly asked Kath- 
leen, in her eagerness clutching him by the arm, not 
being able to credit the cheering news. 

“I saw her,” he continued, “as she came out of 
one of the wards. Her figure was slight and 
graceful, her eyes were magnificent, black, but 
not fiery, and the mass of curling hair about her 
shoulders’ was surprising, although there was an 
evident attempt to restrain it with a comb. Her 
face was very pale, her forehead was broad and 
full 'y 

“Say no more,” exclaimed Kathleen, in an ecstasy 
of delight, “it is Jeannette. When can I go to her? 
How can I go?” 

“Wait, my good girl, until to-morrow at sunset, 
and I will ferry you across the river. It would 
be useless to go over to-night, as the hour is too 
late.” 

“Can I ever, ever repay you for this ?” 

“Tt is nothing,” he answered. “ But let me caution 
you. Say nothing to yeur parents until fully assured 
that there is no mistake. Jf this girl proves to be 
eg lost sister, you have no reason to blush for 

er. 
“‘ T never have blushed for her,” was the straight- 
forward reply. “Sho was young, innocent, trustful, 
and loving. No one warned her, for we could not 
conceive of such foul treachery, and ere we knew it 
it was too late. I have loved and mourned for her, 
and only blushed for him that he should put his 
beauty, his privileges, and wealth to such base 
uses.” 
“Noble, incomparable girl!” exclaimed Mr. 
Tyrrel, in admiration. “Your like is not readily 
found.” She smiled unbelievingly. “Why, you are 
a wonder and a marvel to all who know you and 
your history.” 
She smiled again, for her heart was full of a new- 
found happiness. 
“Well,” she answered, “I don’t know about this 
lavish canomizing of my poor, plain self. You 
know there is nothing else for me to cultivate, 
only what little goodness of heart there chances to 
be in me.” 
“T do not know,” he musingly rejoined; “ you 
have been to school, I perceive, by your conversa- 
tion.’ 
“Oh, yes, Jeanie and I attended Marlow Academy 
two years, and after that,” she naively continued, “ I 
had succeeded in laying by money enongh to allow 
her to graduate from there; but the foul fiend inter- 
posed his evil power, and my bright dreaming was 
brought to a terrible awakening.” 
Mr. Tyrrel’s admiration increased. Ere they parted 
by the sea he had begun to think this humble 
peasant girl the most wonderful woman that he had 
ever seen or known. He appointed the next afternoon 
as the time when he would take Kathleen across the 
river. 
That night, flashed, expectant, and happier than 
she had been for months, the noble sister sought her 
couch, rejoicing that one man had appeared to her 
good enough to redeem the perjured race. How 
beautiful a thing is the faith of some natures! Out- 
raged and betrayed again and again, and yet they 
can trust once more. 
On the following day, an hour before sunset, 
Kathleen, habited for the passage, came down to the 
beach to cross the river. 
Mr. Tyrrel awaited her, and smilingly gave her his 
hand to assist her into the boat. Her dark cheeks 
were flushed deeply, and her large clear eyes were 
lighted with the most perfect brilliancy. 
She gravely and correctly conversed with her 
companion on the several subjects which he brought 
forward. She soon discovered the fact that mind is 
not stamped by rank. 
The air coming across the water was delightful, 
and the rippling waves rolled up witha pleasant 
flow; but Kathleen was too impatient to notice these 
beauties, 








“Patiently, Kathleen; we row swiftly,” for she, 
too, held an oar with practised hands. 

And at last they touched the shore. Ere Mr. 
Tyrrel, however, had time to moor the beat Kathleen, 
springing from the stern to the seats, and from the 
seats to the bow, and so on shore, waved her hand 
to him from the wharf. He climbed to her side, and, 
drawing her hand within his arm, they walked 
onwards in the full, mellow blaze of the setting sun. 

As the walls of the hospital became discernible 
Katie could scarcely breathe under her thick veil, so 
fearful was she of disappointment. 

Ringing at the door for admittance, to Mr. Tyrrel’s 
inquiry if the assistant of the Sixth Ward was in, 
they were informed that she had just gone out, 
but would return immediately. 

They were invited to enter, which they did, 
Kathleen remaining in the reception-room, while Mr. 
Tyrrel, with a consideration wholly unlooked for in 
a man, went out into the street, leaving Katie to re- 
ceive the wanderer. 

Presently a light footfall sounded along the hall, 
and Jeanie, opening the door, stepped in. Seeing a 
veiled lady, she advanced, bowing, into the centre of 
the room. Kathleen tore aside her veil, and with an 
indescribable cry Jeannette sank at her feet with 
the one exclamation of 

“Sister !” 

Let us pause one mement. Let a sacred silence, 
more eloquent than words can portray, envelepe the 
reunited sisters. At last the silence was brokbn by 
Jeannette, who eagerly inquired for her father and 
mother. 

“They will be happy to receive you, my dear 
sister.” 

“T cannot meet them yet. Bear my best love 
to them, and tell them that I am conscious of the 
wrong that'I have done them; ask them to wait a 
little longer until my wounded heart is stronger 
Tell them that I am well and more contented than 
I ever expected to be. I have a good situation here. 
and I wish to retain it, that I may minister to, and 
perhaps save others as unfortunate as myself.” 

“ And your babe?” whispered Katie, with yearn- 
ing tenderness. 

A shade of anguish passed over the young girl's 
beautiful features. 

“Safe with God,” she reverently answered. “Be 
sure, Katie, to represent to my parents how well 


; 1 love them; tell them I hope that they have 


forgiven me, that I deserve it, if repentance deserves 
pardon. And, Katie, Lam speechless in my grati- 
tude to you for your trust and love. Do you know 
it was my salvation? When feelings of marder en- 
tered my heart I thought of you, Katie. I knew 
that my life was priceless to you, and thanked heaven 
I lived.” 

At this moment Mr. Tyrrel tapped at the door. 
and then entered the room. Kathleen, holding fast 
by her sister’s hand, led her up to Mr. Tyrrel, and, 
pronouncing their names, said, simply: 

“ He is our friend; let us prize him.” 

Jeannette’s pale cheeks flushed as she made a low 
response, and Mr. Tyrrel gave her hand a strong, 
sympathetic shake. 

“Tell my parents,” said Jeanie, frankly, as her 
sister and Mr. Tyrrel were turning away, “that [ 
will come to them soon, as soon as I feel that I can 
raise my eyes to theirs.” 

A kiss and a good-bye followed. Never, perhaps, 
did the spring’s full moon look down upon such a 
radiant faceas that of Kathleen’s as Mr. Tyrrel ferried 
her home. He felt at ease with himself and the 
world. He had done a good action, and he had 
come within an influence that purified and exalted 
him. As he parted from Katie at the door of her 
humble home he tenderly pressed his lips to the 
hand which he held, saying, earnestly : 
“Don’t quite forget me, Katie, in the joy, peace 
and satisfaction that arise from self-sacrifice !” 
“ Forget you?” she said, reproachfully ; “ not while 
life lasts within my grateful heart.” 
He was answered. 
“T have found her. Jeanie is not lost,” was the 
breathless ejaculation of the faithful girl as she 
sprang into the presence of her parents. 
Joy reigned within the household. But do you 
suppose the father and mother waited for the wan- 
derer to come to them? No. With the morning’s 
light, amid tears, smiles and thankfulness, the 
family was reunited. With their consent Jeannette 
still retained her place for years, filling it to the 
satisfaction of all and the everlasting good of those 
who fell under her ministrations. She aspired to 
no higher place, feeling that by her own afiliction 
she was qualified to sustain and sympathize with 
them. 

* * . * s 
Caroline Mordant, after casting aside the only man 
that she ever loved, had the retributive justice dealt 





“Let me but get across,” she said. 
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and crime, was appointed a felon’s portion before her 
birth. The blow was a terrible one. Afterwards she 
married a rich commoner. 

Lady Margaret was gathered home, and the heir 
of Morley led a riotous life, marrying late in life a 
beautiful but unprincipled lady, who was a fitting 
cempanion for him. 

Drot had the satisfaction, if we may use the ex- 
pression, of closing the lids of the pale old lady, Mrs. 
Hammersmith, who quitted this world as soitly as a 
dying flower. Years after, the invincible Drot was 
found upright in her chair, her hands folded 
straightly across her breast; the lips were closed, 
and her eyes open as though she had calmly and 
boldly looked death in the face. Her death was 
characteristic of her life, fearless, calm and trustful. 

You will be glad to hear, dear reader, that Kath 
leen found a reward for her good heartedness. Could 
it be otherwise than that the gifted and appreciative 
Mr. Tyrrel should love and marry her? And she 
had the satisfaction of improving her strong mind, of 
watching over the declining years of her parents, 
aud to minister to her beloved sister, Jeanie. 














FACETIZ. 





A PHILOSOPHIC and thrifty editor thus moralizes .— 
‘Hither our fashionable young men are seized with 
a sudden fit of economy, or their salaries have been 
cut down, so that they can’t dress themselves re- 
spectably. It is really painful to see them going 
through the streets, their thin legs shivering in the 
scantiest of pants, and their coats so short as to leave 
a considerable portion of their bodies exposed to the 
searching winds.” 

“HERE WE COME.” 

There was a wedding in a village church recently, 
which was attended by a crowd of people, the bride 
being a famous belle, and the bridegroom a late army 
officer. There is a stofy about him that was re- 
vived with great effect at the wedding. While 
he was in the service, one day (so the story 
goes) he went to hunt a bear. He had been away 
from the camp a few hours, when his voice was 
heard faintly in the distance, exclaiming: 

“ H-e-r-e we come!” 

In a little time the sams cry was heard again, but 
nearer; then it was repeated at intervals, nearer and 
louder ; when finaliy the bold captain emerged from 
a bit of woods near the camp, running at the top of 
his speed, without a coat, hat, or gun. In he came 
to camp, shoutixg: 

“ Here we come!” 

“ Here who comes ?” inquired a brother officer. 

“Why me and the game,” gasped the officer, 
pointing to a big bear who showed himself at the 
edge of the woods, took a look at the camp, and 
then, with a growl at missing his expected meal 
off the captain, disappeared in the woods again. 

“But why didn't you shoot the bear, aud then 
bring ‘him in ?” inquired one. 

“What's the use of shooting your game,” said 
the captain, testily, “when you can bring it Lome 
alive, as I did?” 

The story got home before the captain did, and 
was in everybody’s mouth. The other day, as the 
bold captain led his intended bride into the church 
with the pride and grace so readily inspired by the 
occasion, some wicked wag sang out: 

“ H-e-r-e we come !” 

Which was followed by such a shout of laughter 
as that old church never heard before. 

WEANED.—Some young men, travelling on horse- 
back among the White Mountains, became exceed- 
ingly thirsty, and stopped for milk at a house by the 
roadside. They emptied every basin that was offered, 
and still wanted more. The woman of the house at 
length brought out an enormous bowl of milk, and 
set it down on the table, saying: “ One would think, 
gentlemen, you had never been weaned.” 





“Sam,” said a terrible infant at breakfast-table, a 
few mornings since, to a love-lorn swain, “can fishes 
run?” “No,” was the answer, “fishes do not run; 
they swim by using their fins and tails.” “ Well, 
then, what did Cousin Sophie mean. when she said 
you looked in the morning like the last run of shad 2?” 
Sam didn’t reply, because “bis feelings were too 
deep for utterance.” 

PRoposats FOR ManriacE.—Alexander Wood, 
the eminent Edinburgh surgeon, was fortunate, at 
an early period of his career, in winning the affec- 
tions of a lady whose social position was at the time 
superior to his own. He waited on the lady's father, 
who was known in the city as “honest George 
Chalmers,” and made known to him that he proposed 
to marry his daughter Veronica. “On what do you 
mean to support her?” said Mr. Chalmers. Taking 
out his lancet, Mr. Wood replied, “I have nothing 
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but this, and a determination to use it.” “It is 
enough,” said Mr. Chalmers. “ Veronica is yours.” 
When Professor Aytoun was making proposals for 
marriage to hisfirst wife, a daughter of the celebrated 
Professor Wilson, the lady reminded him that it 
would be necessary to ask the approval of her sire. 
“Certainly,” said Aytoun; “ but'as I am a little 
diffident in speaking to him on this subject you must 
just go and tell him my proposals yourself.” The 
lady proceeded to the library, and, taking her father 
affectionately by the hand, mentioned that. Professor 
Aytoun had asked her to become his wife. She 
added, “Shall I accept his offer, papa? He 
says he is too diffident to name the subject to you 
himself.” “Then,” said old Christopher, “I had 
better write my reply, and pin it on your back.” He 
did so, and the lady returned to the drawing-room. 
There the anxious suitor read the answer to his 
message, which was in these words, “ With the 
author’s compliments.” 

A KIND-HEARTED and witty clergyman in New 
York, entering the house of one of his elders one 
morning, found the good old man unmercifully 
whipping one of his sons, a lad about fourteen years 
old, and at once began to intercede for the boy. The 
deacon defended himself by saying that youth must 
be early trained in the way it should go. “It was 
best to make an impression when the wax was soft.” 
“ Aye,” said the pastor, “ but that doesn’t hold here, 
for the whacks were not soft.” The deacon let the 
boy go.” 

Tue Richmond Times reports a singular explosion 
of a latch-key, with which a gentleman was opening 
his door a few days since. The report was as loud 
as that made by an ordinary pistol, and the force of 
the explosion shattered the key-ring and scattered 
the keys, blowing a button off his glove and injuring 
his hand. The cause assigned for the explosion is 
this: The lock was of brass and had been heated by 
the sun, and the key being of steel and also heated, 
had, by ¢oming in contact, caused a thermo-electric 
current. This current often causesan explosion, the 
shock of which is not unlike that of an electric bat- 
tery. Another account states that the proprietor of 
the key had been indulging copiously in gunpowder 
tea. 

CHEATING THE Exctst.—An ingenious ruse was 
played by a wag who, before the working of the sa- 
line springs of New York, made it a business to 
smuggle salt from Canada into the United States, 
One day, having got wind that he was suspected, he 
loaded his bags with sawdust, and drove past the 
tavern where the suspicious excisemen were waiting 
for him. He was ordered to stop, but he only in- 
creased his speed. At length he was overtaken, and 
his load inspected, with many imprecations from the 
eager officials, after which he was permitted to pass 
on. A day or two after he drove up again, with a 
full load of salt, and asked, banteringly, if they didn’t 
want to search him again. “Go on, goon,” said the 
officials; “ we’ve had enough of you.” 

ANECDOTE oF CrawsuHay.—The late millionaire 
iron-master, Mr. Crawshay, came into the garden one 
day in early spring, and, pointing to a row of goose- 
berry-trees, abruptly told the gardener to take them 
all up andétick the branches into the earth, leaving 
the roots turned upwards. “ They don’t seem to grow 
as they are,” he remarked, “so 1'll try myplan.” Mr, 
Crawshay then turned away abruptly, whilst the 
gardener, without making any reply, immediately 
set to work. In a few hoursthe job was completed, 
and upon Mr. Crawshay returning and.finding that 
his commands. had been obeyed, he observed— 
“That's allright; put ‘em back again. LIonly did 
it to try ye; you'll do. I believe I’ve got a sensible 
fellow at last.” He had evidently come where there 
was one wanted. 

SoMETHING TO BE SaArp FOR CRINOLINE.—The 
disastrous effects of expansive garments to their 
wearers have been so often dilated upon than an in- 
stance in which they proved serviceable to those 
who adopted them may be worthy of chronicling. 
On Monday the traffic on the Bristol and Exeter 
Railway was extremely heavy between that city and 
Weston-super-Mare, and one of the late trains being 
more than usually crammed, a difficulty was ex- 
perienced in finding accommodation for all comers. 
Accordingly, at Yatton, a porter having looked in 
vain for roomin second-class carriages to stow away 
six or eight buxom lasses who had been spending 
the day at Clevedon, as a last resort thrust them 
into a first-class compartment, until then only 
tenanted by two gentlemen. From the conversa- 
tion of the bevy of fair ones it transpired that.they 
came from Bedminster, and worked at the sewing+ 
machine, but what formedamongst them a more fruitful 
topic than their avocation was the circumstance that 
a pair of the party had, whilst donkey riding at 
Clevedon, lost their railway tickets. They specu- 
lated much as to how they should act, and at length, 








feeling disinclined to throw themselves on the mercy 
of the collector, their companions suggested as they 
neared the terminus that they should get beneath, 
the crinolines of some of the rest. No sooner was 
the hint throw out than it was acted upon, and ina 
trice the two damsels were invisible, a heaving mass 
of muslin being all that indicated their whereabouts, 
“Lie still, Lize,” “ Hold hard, Sal,” were burriediy 
whispered as the blue-coated official approached thc 
carriage for the tickets. Those who could produce 
theirs handed them to him with the-greatest prompti 

tude, and he having taken the customary official 
survey of the interior, in order to see that he had 
collected all the tiny vouchers, passed on. Directly 
he had left a movement was perceptible in the middle 
of the compartment, and the two little ruddy Venuses 
emerging from waves of.crinoline, “Sal” and 
“Lize” uprose and smoothed their dishevelled 
tresses. Believing that the girls had really lost their 
tickets, the gentlemen inthe carriage remained tacit 
though amused spectators of the affair, and as they 
got on the platform one of them said to'the other that 
after all there was a something to be said for crino- 
line. 

Tus Weratuer.—A “close morning.” T'o-mor- 
row morning is the closest at present. —Punch. 

WHAT A MISTAKE! 

Aunt: “ Haye you brought my gloves, Polly ?” 

Polly: “Yes, aunty, and your long curl, too, which 
was lying on the table.”—Punch. 

New Bisnopric.—We read that an ecclesiastical 
society is “taking measures” for a new bishopric 
in the north of Europe. Of course they are 
measuring how “high” his lordship will be— 
Punch. 

WHAT NEXT? 

Mistress: “‘For goodness gracious sake, Martha, go 
and take that ridiculous thing off, do!” 

Martha (“which I were well aware it’ were my new 
bonnet she were eluding too”): “ Well, there, mum, I 
declare, mum, I give my milliner horders to make it 
percisely similar to yourn, mum.”— Punch. 

A PortLe or Poztry.—It is said that an Italian 
poet has written a poem of nine hundred lines on 
strawberries, Could not portions of it be sung toa 
hautbois accompaniment ?—Punch. 

Cabby (disputes the fare, and insists on having Fitc- 
belgrave's name and address—the latter has not his card 
case): “ wh’ there’s writin’!. Why didn’t yer say 's 
y’ vos @ onedicated man? If yer ‘d a’arst me, I'd a’ 
done it for yer!” —Punch, 


THE WEATHER, THE CROPS, AND THE COUNTRY. 

There has-been a good deal of weather about 
lately. 

There was some very bad wethers in Sussex, but 
the inspector had them killed at once. 

A lady, who has taken to farming, has separated 
the beans from the other vegetables, on account of 
their being “so broad.” 

A French bean has been hired by an agriculturist 
in the neighbourhood of Colwell-Hatchney, to give 
lessons in his native language. 

A labourer in the north, who began his iniquitous 
career by robbing his master of pig-iron, has now 
been transported for pig-steeling. 

Farmers are saving up their money to buy sewing 
machines for next year. Womensare to be employed 
ou the work, who will chiefly be engaged in sewing 
tares. 

A Kentish agriculturist has composed a uew har- 
vest song, with an appropriate chorus; the burden 
is: 

“ Hop light Loo, 
And sow your pretty wheat.” 
Chorus. “ Rye fol de riddle.” 

A gentleman farmer, who is something of a logi- 
cian, writes to us to say that. he considers the due 
springing up of the corn after the ‘sowing of the 
seed to be a clear illustration of the “Doctrine of 
Cornsequences.”—Punch. 


A Tyrant.—A witness was asked the other day 
by counsel to describe briefly the character of the 
prisoner, who was accused of getting drunk and 
tyrannizing over his wife.and family. He answered 
that he should be inclined to style the accused “@ 
brandy-and-water-Cure.”—Fun; 

Quits So.—* An Advocate of Fair Play” writes to 
protest against the outcry which certain railway 
shareholders are making, about. the failure of a gi- 
gantic contracting firm. He says—with some show 
of reason—that aman deserves to lose is: money 1 
he places it in the hands of a firm which is practically 
Peto—and bets !—Fun. 

TURNING THE TaBLEs.—M. Victor Meunier pub- 
lishes an article in'the last number. of Cosmos upon 
the feasibility of domesticating monkeys and instruct- 
ing them in the duties of servants. He is of opinion 
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that the thing may be done by careful breeding and 
instruction. We should think if his plan could be 
carried out it would be a great boon to the public 
in the present sad dearth of good servants, It would 
enable ladies to turn the table on “the greatest 
plagues in life.” The mistresses could monkey their 
servants—the servants have loog enough been aping 
their mistresses.—Fun. 
MASTERY AND MYSTERY. 

Swell (to Porter): “Tf you're insolent, sir, IT] com- 
plain to your master!” 

Porter: “Ugh! Ain’t got no master!” 

Passing Party: “No, master! Ow about the ole 
woman at home ?”—Fun. 

Tur LATEST FROM IRELAND.—A friend sends us 
a suggestion, which if not positively witty, is com- 
paratively funny. He propounds that a young lady 
whois not yet “out” is very like a schoolboy who 
is kept in for his Greek. Why? Don’t you see?— 
Because she is kept: moreat Homo-er than she likes! 
—Fun. 

Fan 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To Stick Brass Lztrers oN GuLass.—Resin 150 
parts, wax 30, burnt ochre 30, and calcined plaster 2 
parts. Apply warm. 

How CLoT# Is MADE WATERPROOF.—The method 
of making cloth waterproof consists in dissolving one 
yunce of alum and an equal quantity of the sugar of 
lead in one gallon of water, and then allowing the 
sediment to fall to the bottom of the vessel. Now 
take the clear liquid, warm it, immerse the cloth in 
it, and hang it up to dry, after which it will repel 
water, but air will pass through it freely. It is not 
so perfectly waterproof as an india-rubber composi- 
tion. 

To Maxge INDIAN Inx.—Indian ink is a mixture 
of lamp-black and glue, with the addition of camphor 
and other substances in small quantities. It is said 
that the attempts to imitate it in this country 
have not been entirely successful. Many efforts 
have been made to obtain a suitable fluid vehicle 
for the carbon inks. Professor Traill says that 
an acetic solution of gluten answers the purpose. 
The gluten should be kept from 24 to 36 hours in 
water, and ther be digested in acetic acid of specific 
gravity 1033 to 1°034 in the proportion of 3 
parts of gluten to 20 of acid. It is submitted to 
a gentle heat tilla grayish white saponaceous fluid 
is ebtained. Then 8 to 12 grains of the best lamp- 
black and 2 grains of indigo are incorporated-with 
each fluid ounce of the liquid. Some cloves digested 
at first with the acid are thought to prevent mildew. 

To Potish Suetis.—Put the shells into a pan of 
cold water with a quantity of qnicklime, and boil 
them from two to four hours according to the thick- 
ness of the epidermis. Let the shells gradually cool, 
and then apply some diluted muriatic acid care- 
fully to the epidermis, which it will dislodge, so that 
it may be easily peeled off. Such shells as the com- 
mon mussel must be boiled for about two hours. 
After this they must be polished with rotten-stone 
aud oil put on @ piece of chamois leather, and then 
rubbed witha flannelor witha nail-brush. After the 
operation of polishing and washing with acids a 
little Florence oil should be rubbed over the surface, 
to bring out the colours aud. destroy the influence of 


“ acid. It also tends to preserve the shell from 
ecay. 








Diamond OoLLEcToRs.—The Duke of Brunswick, 
of diamond notoriety, has a rival, not only in eccen- 
tricity, but likewise in the extent of his collection 
of precious stones. M. Negroin is the name of this 
happy individual. He lately called on Me. Yver, a 
well-known ‘notary, and requested him to leok out 
ior an hotel, the price .wag.not to exceed 16,0004. 
sterling, Me. Yver having found an hotel which suited 
the great man’s fancy, proceeded to make out the 
deed of sale. On the day fixed for the payment the 
man of law was somewhat startled by receiving a 
handful of diamonds instead of the gold pieces he 
was accustomed to, “ What difference can it make ?” 
said the nabob. “Send for an expert, he will tell 
that my stoues arevof the purest water. I will 
ane for the value ofa million, if you wish, at the 

auk, in order that he may select those which he 
prefers, The verification took place, the diamonds 
a te acknowledged to be of the: purest water, and 
dae the bargain was concluded. A few days after 
ue ings. transaction M. Negroin called again on 
hol ver, and begged of him to purchase a country 
- Laty for him, within a few miles of Paris. There 
= ~ to be gardens, hothouses, a park, &c. The price 
Vill ect ay from 26,0000--to- 80,0004. sterling. 
WG mi you Pay, sir, for, this estate.in diamonds?” 

ertainly,” replied M. Negroin. ‘I possess several 





millions’ worth. I do not wish to dispose of them 
just now, because there is a fall in their price both 
in the Paris and London markets, but those who 
receive these stones in payment are fortupate, for 
their value is greater than their current price.” 
Me. Yver, although tolerably accustomed to deal 
with eccentric customers, declares he never met 
with so peculiar a specimen of humanity as M. 
Negroin. 


BETTER THAN GOLD. 


Fotty for us to wed, you say! 
He has nothing, and I am as poor as he; 
On that ground alone you answer the question, 
nay, 
Only one side, you see. 
Neither money. nor land,,I know ; 
Yet he has something better than gold or land ; 
The wealth of a loving heart he has to bestew, 
An honest, manly hand. 


The heart has never known deceit, 
It will love all the purer when both are old; 
As honest and noble a heart as ever beat~ 
Better to me than gold. 


That loves me—me only, of all; 
Ah, it is bliss to be loved for self alone. 
Something in woman’s heart answers her lover's 
call, 
Though she may blush to own. 


A hand always ready to aid, 
teady to give of its scanty store to those 
Poorer, or those on whom afiliction’s hand is 
laid, 
Ready to comfort woes. 


All these—more than all, these to me; 
All that he is can never in words be told ; 
And yet you say.that our marriage can never be. 
Are not these better than gold ? A. P. 


. 








GEMS. 





Ir you love others, they will love you. If you 
speak kindly to them, they willspeak kindly. Love 
is repaid with love, and hatred with hatred. Would 
you heara sweet and pleasant echo speak sweetly 
and pleasantly yourself. 

So long as thou art ignorant be not ashamed to 
learn; he that isso fondly modest not to acknow- 
ledge -shall in time be so fondly impudent as to 
justty his ownignorance. Ignorance is the greatest 
of all infirmities, and, justified, the chiefest of all 
follies. 

HAVE you ever seen acactus growing? What a 
dry, ugly, spiny thing it is! But suppose your 
gardener takes it when just sprouting forth into 
buds, and let it stand a week or two, and then bring 
it to you, and lo! itis a blaze of light, glorious above 
all flowers. So the poor and lowly, when God's 
time comes and they begin to stand up and blossom, 
how beautiful they will be, 

As a rose after a shower bent down by tear drops 
waits for a passing breeze or a kindly hand to shake 
its branches that, lightened, it may stand once more 
upon its stem, so one who is bowed down with 
afflictions longs for a friend to lift him out of his 
sorrow and bid him once more to rejoice. Happy is 
the man who has that in his soul which acts upon 
the dejected like April airs upon violet roots. 








CoronaTION DRESS OF THE Emr’Ress ELIZABETH.— 
The magnificent dress worn by the Empress Eliza- 
beth at the coronation has been presented to the 
Veszprimer Church, in Pesth. This is not the first 
time that such presentation has ta’ken place, for Maria 
Theresa gave* her coronation dress to the. then 
Bishop of Erlau, who had it cut up into different 
priestly robes, which were worn by’ the present Bishop 
of Erlau, Bartakovics, during tlie last grand cere- 
mony. 

PORTRAITS OF THE OLD PRizTENDER.—In this 
year’s Exhibition’ of National Portraits there is a 
scries representing the son of James the Second at 
different periods of life. Nos. 1:3, 203, 213, show 
him as a boy, 204 as a, young man, 198 and 200 in 
middle life. All of these appear genuine, so far as 
one can judge by the likeness they bear to each other. 
All have brown eyes. Then we come to No. 210, 
also purporting to be the same prince. The features, 
however, are different from all tise preceding pcr- 
traits, and the eyes are gray. Now features, we 
know, change very much with ad rancing years ; but 
brown eyes do not become gray, n sr gray eyes brown. 
I haye no doubt that No. 210 repr ssents King James 
the Second. The inscription pair ited on the canvas 
itself, stating the portrait to be tl at of King Jamos’s 








son, is not in the character of the period, but belon; 
toalater time. The colour of the eyes, howev 
settles the question. In the collection there are al 
two portraits, placed side by side, Nos. 332 and 335, 
both of which are said to represent the poet Thomson 
The latter, by Aikman, may well be genuine. it 
shows us a gross, sensual face, “ more fat than bard 
beseems,” witha short nose and light gray eyes. No. 
832 has brown eyes. It is also a totally differen: 
head, with a long face and nose, whereas 333 is 
round-faced and short-nosed. As to 332 being by 
Hogarth, nothing but very positive proof would cou 
vince me of that, for the shadows are black and 
opaque, and the handling altogether unlike that of 
Hogarth’s undoubted works.—P.S. The Official Cata 
logue omits to notice that Nos. 198 and 200, attributed 
to different painters, are exact duplicates of each 
other. No. 200, by Luti, I should regard as _ the 
original. J. D. 








STATISTICS. 





It has been estimated that the number of deaths 
per year throughout the world is about thirty-two 
millions. Assuming this to be correct, the deaths 
each day would be about 88,000; 3,600 per hour ; 60 
per minute, and thus every second carries one human 
being into eternity. A calculation ef the annual 
births on the globe shows that whereas 60 persons 
die per minute, 70 children are born, and thus the 
increase of the population is kept up. 

THE amount of capital expended in Dngland on 
account of Indian railways in the sixteen years 
ending 1866 was as follows:—In 1851, 154,212/.; 
1852, 174,9200.; 1853, 252,484/.; 1854, 960,8787. ; 
1855, 1,930,1017. ; 1856, 1,752,813. ; 1857, 1,324,873. ; 
1858, 1,940,0520. ; 1859, 2,507,949/.; 1860, 2,396,9247. ; 
1861, 1,596,0102. ; 1862, 1,854,289. ; 1863, 1,411,661/. ; 
1864, 1,387,699/.; 1865, 2,192,0902; and 1866 
3,942,5987. The industry of the mother country has, 
of course, been greatly assisted by the valuable 
orders represented by these figures. 

Some curious statistics have been published re- 
specting the number of lawyers in various Huropean 
countries. It says that in England there is one 
lawyer for every 1,240 of the population, ia France 
one for every 1,970, in Belgium one for every 2,700, 
and in Prussia one for every 12,000 only. Anothe: 
curious fact is that in England the number of persens 
belonging to each of the different professions is 
nearly the same. Thus, there are 34,970. lawyers, 
35,483 clergymen, and 35,995 physicians. fn 
Prussia, on the other hand, there are 4,809 physicians 
to only 1,362 lawyers. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tue Sultan of Turkey has sent an Arab horse to 
the Duke of Beaufort. 

Tue birth-rate in England during the last quarter 
was the highest on record. 

His Highness the Begum of Bhopal has requested 
the Government of India to forward to her Majesty 
the Queen a pair of beautifully jewelled fans, valued 
at 2,000/. 

Tue Peers have decided that the question of com- 
munication between passengers and guards in rail 
way trains is not yet “ripe for legislation.” What 
is the meaning of “ripe”? Would it be correct to 
say that in the present condition of no communica 
tion the travellers are “ripe” for smashing, robbery 
and murder? 

Tue oldest inhabitant of Harlem died the other 
day at the great age of one hundred and ten years 
His memory was so remarkable that it is said to 
have extended back to the remote period when the 
erection of the Harlem iron bridge was first begun. 
His death cuts off all hope of there being anyone 
present at the opening of the bridge to the public 
who saw its commencement. 

Tue Late EmMPERoR MAXIMILIAN.—According 
to intelligence received in Paris from Mexico, tho 
following is the official proclamation by which the 
execution of the late Emperor Maximilian was noti- 
fied to the Mexican people :—“ Ferdinand Maximilian 
von Hapsburg, Grand Duke of Austria, and an ally 
of Napoleon III. of France, came to Mexico to rob 
the country of its independence and its institutions, 
and, although a mera usurper of the national sove 
reigoty, assumed the title of Emperor. “his usurper 
having been captured by the Repelican forces at 
Queretaro on the 15th of May, 1867, he was sen- 
tenced to deatly by a military court-martial, with the 
concurrence ef the nation, and was shot fer his 
crimes against the independence of the nation at 
Queretaro on the 19th of June, 1867, in company 
with Generals Miramon and Mejia. Peace be to his 
ashes.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. G.—The new Palace of Westminster covers an area of 
about nine statute acres. 

L. M —Marsha!l Blucher was born in 1742, and died in 1819. 
Many lives have been written of him. 

A Oonstant Reaper.—The address of the distinguished 
philanthropist you name is Moorgate Street, London. 

A Socsscrinzr— Reginald’s Fortune” commenced in 
No. 184 of THz Lonpon Reaper, and was finished in No. 203. 

Beta.—Ostracism was a tind of sentence at Athens, in 
which the note of acquittal or ad tion was marked 
upon a shell. 

Amy.—Redness of the skin is frequently constitutional, 
and can only be reduced by temperate dict, early rising, 
and constant ablutions. 

Evstace.—Oliver Goldsmith, the poet, was born in 1728, 
and died in 1774. His life was written by J. Prior, in 1836, 
and by one or two others. 

Haxgrret Archer —The colour end quality of the speci- 
mens of hair are so similar as to admit of no distinction; 
they are dark and of strong texture. 

Oxrver.—The accent in Polish words of more than one 
syllable is always on the penultimate (or one before the last), 
but in Russian it is almost always on the Jast syllable. 

Lxo.—Liverpool contains a larger population than Man- 
chester; but in the metropolis the latter town is considered 
the second place of importance in the United Kingdom. 

O.iver.—Major André was executed as a spy by the Ame- 
ricans in 1780; his remains were removed to England in a 
sarcophagus and interred in Westminster Abbey in 1821. 

E. C.—Heartburn, if arising from acidity, may be removed 
by the following mixture: 14 oz. of chalk mixture, 2 drachms 
of tincture of cardamoms, stir together, and take a little occa- 
sionally. 

TrouBLEsome.—By all means write to the directors of the 
company, enclosing it in another letter to the secretary, ask- 
ing him to present it to the board; do not forget also to en- 
close testimonia!s as to character, &c. 

Marra.—A double flat is a musical character compounded 
of two flats, signifying that the note before which it is 
placed is to be sung or played two semitones lower than its 
natural pitch. 

Corstance.—If you wish to become an artist study na- 
ture; do not waste your time in copying prints and photo- 
graphs, but learn to draw well in outline from the simplest 
objects—ae leaf or a flower, for instance. 

J. J.—Upon a joint promissory note, with signatures 
affixed, the holder of the note can claim from any one of 
the parties concerned the whole amount, in the event of its 
not being paid in the regular way. 

Mary Burys.—We do not supply any other publication 
The pamphlet you name you can obtain by application, per 
letter, to Messrs. Whittaker & Co., Stationers’ Hail Court, 
Paternoster Row, E.C. The price, we believe, is ls. 

Jutta.—To remove mildew mix soft-soap with powdered 
starch, a little salt, and the juice of a lemon, lay it on with 
a brush on both sides, and let the article lay on the grass 
for a day and night till the stain comes out. 

J. Parve...—There is a provision in the Amended County 
Court Act, that unless notice is given to the defendant, for 
the plaintiff to enter up judgment on proof of the service of 
the summons, without any proof of his claim. 

RecrvaLp Norsemay.—Apply to Messrs. Charles Guamm & 
Co., Change Alley, Cornhill, Messrs. Thacker & Co., New- 
gate Street, or Messrs. Silver &Co., Cornhill; either of these 
irms will give you all particulars in detail. 

©. C.—To prepare goose quills for pens they must be first 
dried in hot sand, which shrivels the outer skin and the 
inner pith; they should then be dipped in a hot solution of 
alum or in diluted nitric acid, which hardens them. 

W. G.—The hbu!! of a ship is her frame or body, exclusive 
of her masts, yurds, sails, or rigging. The term is usually 
applied to vessels either before they have been rigged, &c., 
or after they have been stripped and dismantled. 

A. R.—Happiness is reflective like the light of heaven; 
and every countenance that is bright with smiles and glow- 
ing with innocent enjoyment is a mirror transmitting to 
others the rays of a supreme and ever-shining benevolence. 

Inex.—The best, at least the most recent work of the kind 
you mention, is the “ Manual of Dates,” by G. H. Townsend. 
You may obtain it from any bookseller; it is published by 
Mesers. ne & Co., of Bedford Street, Covent Garden; the 
price is 16s 

Lovuis.—The first Eddystone Lighthouse was erected by Mr. 
Winstanley. It was built of timber and was completed in 

1700, but was not sufficiently strong to withstand the vio- 
lence of a tempest; on the 27th of November, 1703, one of 
those terrific storms which periodically sweep the Channel 
drove the billows around this edifice, which for nearly 
three years bad been a friendly beacou. Another was soon 
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after built, which lasted for nearly forty-seven years, when 
it was destroyed by fre. The present one was built by the 
celebrated engineer John Smeaton, and is of such immense 
strength as almost to bid deflance to the power of storms, 
time, and accident. 

Exstz.—To bake eggs put $ an ounce of butter into a smal! 
tin pan, break 4 eggs into it, keeping the yolks whole, put 
& little pepper, butter, and salt over them, place them in the 
oven, or before the fire, till set; they will take about six 
minutes. 

Ettas.—Natal leeches possess the great advantage of 
leaving no scar; they are therefore peculiarly valuable 
when required for application to the face or neck ; they are 
also much smaller than the ordinary leech, and therefore 
preferable for the mouth and gums. 

Inquisitive.—l, There is nothing better than soap and 
water for the hair, applied about once a week; it increases 
the lustre which it may naturally possess, and should be fol- 
lowed by well brushing. 2. Fruit, if in good condition, and 
taken moderately, is exceedingly wholesome, consequently 
beneficial to the skin. 

A Soy or Neproxe.—l. To obtain the situation you men- 
tlon apply to the Secretary of the Admiralty, enclosing tes- 
timonials as to character, length of service in the Merchant 
service. 2. Your rank would assimilate to that you have 
held before. 3. You will assuredly have to pass a medical 
examination. 

ALBEnt.—Felucca is the name of the largest and fastest 
description of boat used on the Mediterranean, having a low, 
graceful, and buoyant hull, with a high stem and raking 
stern, fitted with three masts, /ateen sails, a jib set on a small 
bowsprit, and long powerful oars to assist their progress in 
those lengthened calms so frequent on the above sea. 


COME TO ME. 


List! a sweet voice sweetly calling, 
From beyond the ether dome, 

“ Come to me,” when thou art weary, 
I will guide thee to thy home. 


Is thy sin-crushed spirit drooping 
‘Neath its heavy weight of woe? 

Take my easy yoke upon you, 
“Come to me,” and gladness know. 


Are thy tired feet torn with treading 
In the path which thorns infest? 

“Come to me,” the way is narrow, 
Yet it leads to peaceful rest. 


Are the shades of night approaching. 
Shutting out thy day of life? ¢ 
“Come to me,” and I will keep thee 
From the reach of care and strife. 
A.N.C. 

ALGrRnon.—There are twenty thousand song-birds of dif- 
ferent kinds sold yearly in the city of New York; most of 
these are canaries. The bird-merchants goto Europe about 
the lst of August and buy their stocks of canaries, Ooches, 
blackbirds, and thrushes, of the Germans, who have them 
for sale; they return in September and October. 

Mexrcy.—Unemployed moments, even when body and 
brain are weary, may be turned to account by the perusal 
of paragraphs, which being too short to require any effort 
to master them, nevertheless present observations and sen- 
timents which, sinking into the unoccupied mind, may be- 
come lasting impressions and guiding truths. 

Hangtet.—When ariculas are infested with green fly 
shake a little dry fine sand among them, then biow it out 
with force, and the insects will come out with it. Caterpillars 
must be sought for diligently; keep the mould clean, free 
from dead leaves and weeds, and stir the surface gently; 
shade from sunshine and heavy rains. 

W. B.—All you have to do to obtain the situation as porter 
in the company you name is to make a written application 
to the directors, losing testi jals as to ch ter and 
previous employment; do not despair if you do not geta 
speedy answer, because without especial interest the ap- 
plicants are so numerous that their names remain upon the 
books many months without being answered. 

Lgovarp.—The examination of clerks in the Solicitor’s 
Office in the Treasury consists of handwriting and ortho- 
graphy, arithmetic (including vulgar and decimai fractions), 
précis, geography, history of England, frst three books of 
Euclid, translation either from Latin, French, German, or 
Italian (the selection being left to the candidate), and Eng- 
lish composition. ‘ 

T. L.—Apply by letter, enclosing testi jals as to cha- 
racter, physical strength, height, &., to Sir Richard Mayne, 
Chief Commissioner of Police, Scotland Yard, Whitehall 
If you can obtain the recommendation of a member of Par- 
liament your chance of! obtaining an appoint it will be 
greatly increased; the pay, we believe, varies between 
seventeen and twenty-one shillings a week. 

A Perp.exep Reaper:—1l. The best remedy for what you 
mention is a bandoline made in the following manner: Pour 
a tablespoonful of boiling water on a dozen quince seeds, 
when cold apply with @ brush to the part affected. 2. The 
ink marks may be re:moved by using a little solution of 
chloride of lime, and ai'ter a few minutes, if the marks have 
become white, dip in sc lution of ammonia, afterwards wash 
in clean water. 

Mitty.—1. To remov»s pimples take 3 oz. of rose-water, 
1 drachm of sulphate of zinc, and mix well together; wet 
the face with it, gently dry it, them put a@ little cold cream 
on, which also dry geritly off. 2. Plenty of open-air exer- 
cise, a well-regulated a ppetite, and a cheerful mind are the 
best remedies for resto ring roses to the cheeks. 3. Hand- 
writing possesses great freedom, but beware of slovenli- 
ness. 

Raciay.—As the nur nber of general officers on the British 
list increases, and the )aumber on the [ndian list diminishes, 
the establishment of generals, lieutenant-generals, and 
major-generals on eac list is so adjusted as to maintain 
as nearly as possible t)1¢ proportions existing in the British 
service; but any redv ctions that are necessary are made 
only by gradual absory :tion of every third vacancy amougst 
supernumeraries in th » higher grades. 

Napo.gon.—Daily e: cperience clearly evinces that steady 
attention to matters of ' detail lies at the root of human pro- 
gress, and thet diligen ce above all is the mother of success. 
Accuracy is also of m uch importance, and is an invariable 














mark of good training, such, for instance, as accuracy in ob- 
servation, in speech, and in the transaction of affairs. What 
has to be done should be well done ; for it is better to accom- 
plish perfectly a small amiount of work than to do double 
the amount imperfectly. The person who ts habitually in- 
accurate cannot be trusted; his work has to be gone over 
again, which causes endless anuoyance, vexation, and 
trouble. 

J. Newroy.—Application for a clerkship in the Bank of 
England mast be made to the secretary. e qualifications 
required are, a good general education, and unexceptionable 
moral character, good writing and composition are indis- 
pensable. 

Leanper.—The German language is divided into two 
principal branches; the ~German, and Low-German: 
when G and H occur in the middie of a compound word 
they have the same sound as when they are initial, if they 
commence any part which is a complete word in itself. 

Evcens.—Among the Athenians black was the colour of 
affliction, and white that of innocence, joy, end purity ; thus 
the expiatory ship which every year sailed, first to Orete and 
then to Delos, ho’ black sails at departure and white on 
its return as visible symbols of mental darkness and light, 
of grief and joy, which followed in its wake. Theseus neg- 
lecting on his return to hoist the white signal, his father, 
ZZgeas, in despair, cast himself into the sea. 

Aenes.—The use of the tepid bath is more important for 
the purposes of cleanliness and the general preservation of 
health than as a remedy for disease, although in the ‘latter 
case it is occasionally very valuable. The range of tempe- 
rature extends from 85 to 92 degrees; for the mere pur- 
poses of ablution the tepid bath is the best ; it is very re- 
freshing after fatigue or travelling, and is very serviceable 
occasionally to persons of sedentary habits. 

J. Temeretoy.—l. A good dentifrice may be made by 
taking 1 Ib. of precipitated chalk, 4 Ib. of starch powder, ¢ 
lb. of orria powder, and 1 drachm of sulphate of quinine ; 
after sifting it will be ready for uso. The best way to avoid 
discoloration is to brush the teeth every morning and even- 
ing, so that sauming which may be attached to them, either 
during sleep from the stomach, or by day from meals, may 
not be allowed pérmanently to adhere, ards rinsing 
the mouth with a little tepid water. 2. Handwriting rather 
too slanting, otherwise it is good. 

A.psonse.—The Upas-tree, commonly called “the deadly 
Upas,” of which we have all read and hea.d from childhood, 
and which was supposed to diffuse a mous air, fatal to 
all who came beneath its branches, no existence, and 
never had. The only possible ground for the superstition is 
this: On a certain island of the East Indies there is a valley 
in which there is a constant deposition of carbonic acid gas; 
this gas spreads itself among a few trees of the neighbour- 
hood, and if birds, animals, or men inhale much of this gas 
it will prove fatal to them; but the trees themselves have 
been found to possess no poisonous quality. 

Lizzie C., nineteen, black eyes, rosy complexion, hand- 
some, thoroughly domesticated and accomplished, and will 
have money on her wedding-day. Respondent must be 
tall, with dark hair and eyes, and of a lively disposition; 
money no object. (Handwriting rather too slanting, which 
a little practice and care would rectify.) 

Auice and Lizz. “Alice,” nineteen, 5ft. 4in, dark 
hair and A pont respondent must be tall, dark, and a good 
temper. “Lizzie,” twenty-one, 5 ft. 4in., dark hair and 
eyes; respondent must be tall and dark; clerks preferred. 

MartrILpa (a tradesman's daughter), eighteen, dark brown 
hair and eyes. Respondent must be tall, good looking, and 
foud of home. 

M. Anne, eighteen, very tall, brown hair, blue eyes, fond 
of music, and will have a small fortune when twenty-one. 
Respondent must be from twenty-three to twenty-six, tall, 
and dark ; one in a bank preferred. 

Versena, Micyoverrs, and Jasuixe. “ Verbena,” twenty- 
two, medium height, pretty, and thoroughly domesticated. 
“‘ Mignonette,” twenty-one, short, dark hair and eyes. 
“Jasmine,” nineteen, tall, very pretty, and fond of music. 
(Handwriting requires practice.and care in the formation of 
the letters.) { 

Auice R., eighteen, medium height, brown hair, hezel 
eyes, pretty, and will have 1,500/, when twenty-one. Ke- 
spondent must be from twenty to twenty-three, medium 
height, and must have 3!. per week. 

A.C. B., twenty-six, 5 ft. 9 in., fair, not bad looking, hard 
working, and going to the United States in the spring. 
Respondent must be tall, fair, respectable, with a little 
money, and understand the duties of a farmer's wife. 


Communications Recervep: 

Mavcrizio is responded to by—‘' Maria Theresa.” 

Henry Luorp by—“ Flora,” nineteen, not very tall, blue 
eyes, auburn hair, pretty, thoroughly domesticated, but no 
money. 

Hargis (a mechanic) by—‘Lizette Browning,” twenty- 
one, 5 ft. fair, and respectable; and—‘ Dotty,” twenty, 
4 ft. 7 in., fair, not pretty, but lively. 

Tom D. by—"M. H.,” eighteen, tall, and will have a smal! 
fortane when of age—“ Bessie G.,” twenty, mediam height, 
dark hair and eyes, and domesticated; and—“ Nellie 8., 
eighteen, fair, brown eyes and hair, and has property. 

Josernine by—A. T. (the professional). 

Exo by—“John V. Warburton,” tall, dark, and a good 
fortune. 





Part LIIL, ror Ocrosgr, 1s Now Reapy. Paice 64. 
*,* Now Ready, Vou. VIIL of Taz Loxpon Reaver. Prics 
4s.6d. 


Also, the Tizzz and Ixpex to Vor. VIIL Price Ong Pessr. 





N.B.—CorRESPONDENTS MUsT ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 10 
tue Epiron oF “Tas Lospon Reaper,” 334, Strand, W.C. 

t4t We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manuscripts. 
As they are sent to us voluntarily, authora should retaia 
copies. 
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